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Tus Work is e defiaried: and well 
adapted for Academies or Colleges, and will be 
found, on peruſal, to deſer ve the Attention of, 
perhaps, even the moſt ſcientific. The Inter 
tion of this undertaking is to lay before the 
youthful Reader, a ſhort, but comprehenſive 
View of the principal Operations of the hu- 
man Underſtanding, together, with the Rules 
of reaſoning, od the method of arranging 
our Ideas, in. a ſyſtematic order. The Ad- 
vantages accrnibg from ſuch a Treatiſe muſt 
be obvious to Every perſon. who reflects, hat 
regularity and order are as neceſſary in our 
reaſoning, as im any other Concern of hu nan 
Life. We preſume, that reducing the Art of 
reaſoning to Queſtion. and Anſwer, will great- 
I; facilitate and expedite the acquiring a per- 
# fect Knowledge of it, and another advantage 
= refult, from compriſing the Rules of the Art Þ} 
into as fmall, but explicit a Compaſs, as tjge 
nature of the Matter can poſſible admit, In |} 
Y rhis, Metaphyſical Diſquiſitions are avoided, with 
which all the Treatiſes, from the remoteſt an- 
JF tiquty, to the preſent Day, are filled, and 
7 which contribute to imprint on the young Mind 
falſe notions of Piety, Religion and Morality, 
en to the different Caprices or Modes 
1 2 of 
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of thinking, of the different "Wiiters, rather 
than to communicate the Principles of true 
Virtue; thoſe matters are therefore omitted 
in the preſent Treatiſe, leaving the Mind at 


full Liberty to purſue ſuch Principles as are 


moſt congenial to it. It is hoped from the ge- 
neral utility and conciſeneſs of this plan, that 
the undertaking will meet with that Encou- 
ragement, which by minute W it 
will be ——_ to merits. 
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HIS TREATISE OF oO 


18 DIVIDED INTO TUREE Falte, 


THE, ; FIRST PART” 


404 ontains cle ven Chapters, viz. 


aps kf Logic in general. 


It. Of ſimple ap preaen: ion and ſing guts: 
Terms.. 


T2 Of Uaiverſal b 
| IV. Of the divigon of Ideas. 

V. Of the Aſſe tions of Terms- 
VI. Of Abſtraction. 
VII. Some further Conlſi. lerations re- 


ſpec neg-Comprenention, Extenli- 
en, and. Avditr action . 


VIII. Of Relation, 
IX. Of the Pra: Iieables.: 


X. Of the effential Difſ-rence, Pro. 
perty and Accideut. 


Gf the C ategories. 
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THE SECOND PART 


Conan. twelve Chapters, Vize 


Chap. 1. of Jallewent and Propoſtions-i in 
| general. 


u. of pure and modal propoſitions: | 
III. Of the abſolute affections of Propo- 
| ſitions, viz. Quantity and Quality. 
Iv. Of the Quality of Propoſitions. 


. Of the Quantity and Quality of Pro- 
| poſitions, conlidered together. 


VI. Of the relative Affections of Propo- 


ſitions, viz. Subalternation, Con- 
verſion, and Oppoſition · 


VII. Of Converſion, 
IX. Of Compound Propoſitions. 


X. Of Propoſitions compounded in ſenfe.. 


XI. Of Definition« 


XII. Of Diviſion- 1 
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1 
THE THIRD PART. 


Contains eighteen Ehapters, v viz · 


Chap: I. Of the third operation of the mind; 


Iz. Diſcourſe, or nee, 


II Of ſimple Syllogiſms-. 


III. Of the matter of a Syllogiſm, and the 


Figures. 


IV. Of che Axioms, and general rules of. 


___ Syllogitms. 
V. Of the Special rules of Syllogiſms. . 


VI. Some. further. particulars relative. to 


tlie Special rules. 


VII. Of the Modes of Syllogiſis. 
VIII. Ot Reduction. 


IX. Of Reduction, per 1 mpoſſibile.. 
X. Of Hypothetic Syllogiſms. 
XI. Of DisjunQtive —— 
XII. Of Dilemma. 


: XIII. Of the Sorites.. 


XIV. Of :Enthymemess.. 
| XV. Of Induction... 


VVI. Of Example. 
VII. Of Sophiſms. 
XVIII. Of Method. 
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OGIC, or the Art of Reaſoning, is as 
ancient as reaſon itſelf, or, as ancient as 
the hrſt rational being: F althoug h. in the begin- 
ning, it was not reduced to a ſyllem. It was, 
by {agacity aud the unremitting attention of a 
few individuals, that this, as well as all the 
arts and ſciences, have deen g graquaily brought 
to the Bourithing. ſtate in Wu they at preſent 
args = 

The firſt who itte mpled to reduce Logic, 
or the Art of Reaſoning, to a ſyftem, was, 
Zeno, of, Elias, but, very little was done, 
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until the days of Ariſtotle; this enlightened- 5 
3 philoſopher, paid: particular attention to the 
ſubject, and did. as much in the buſinefs, or 


probably more, than: all who ſucceeded him, 
up to the kur. day, for, in hort, he left 
wothing, to be. d one, and it would be happy: for 

mankind, 


CES: 


mankind it —_ had nat ted to o preckes 
further, and FL happier for them, if the rules 
of reaſoning had never been ar all redticed to. 
ſuch a ſyſtem, particularly, in matters of Reli. 
gion, Politics, Morality and others, which re - 
gar the common concerns of ble; and our 
uture happineſs or miſery. In natural philo- 
fophy, the mind can proceed., to any length, 
without the aſſiſtance of Logical rules. It was 
not by Logical rules, that the C4a/deans, or 
Egyptians, diſcovered the motions, of the hea. 
venly bodies, for this was before Zeno or 
Ariſtotle. After. the the Art of Logics had. 
been ſufficiently eſtabliſhed by Ariſtotle, every 
| ingenious man could prove, by the affiſtance of 
his middle terms, whatever he pleaſed, even- 
ümprobabili ties, and after, by the force of his Lo- 
| gical reaſoning, he had acquired to himſelf, an 
opinion from the multitude, of his beingan able 
andi je. rned man, he might then manage them, 
as Mahomet did his followers, with reſpect to 
the motion of the mountain. Hence ſprung, 
in a great meaſure, the various Heterodoxies: 
in the-primitive Chriſtian churches, when, from. 
- Intereſt,, Revenge, Avarice, Ambition, or any 
ether human. cenſ{ideration, a man. of abilities 
and perſuaſion, was induced to deviate from 
ethers, and. inſtitute a ſect for himſelf. He 
never was at a loſs to get a middle term, — 

5 ſome book, in either, the old, or new Teſtame 
which, be connecling. with other terms, f ba 
Wn en, formed from this middle term, 
what: 
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f what Fiſtem of religion, &c. be pleaſed; of 
= this, any man mis be convinced, who reads old 


ſyſtems of Logics, for, he will, be immediate. 
ly able to perceive, from the examples ad- 

duced, and the ſpecies of reaſoning uſed, of 
what Religion, or way of thinking, with 11. 
pect to the Deity, the writer had been; for, 

they al ways (in every poſſibe inftance) bring 
arguments or middle terms, to confirm their 
own favourite opinions, which their hearers, 
or readers, ſwallowing with avidity, will ever 
after embrace and defend, although ever fo 
abſurd, and thus willfully, and in a manner, 
with open eyes, impole on themſelves and 


others; when this habit has once taken root, 


it operates as a perfect con viction, which it 
will be almoſt impoſſible to remove, becauſe, 
Fot ſooth, it is imprinted on their minds, by 
what they called their Teaſoning otherwiſe, 
their Logics ; fo I leave my readers to ex- 
amine impartially, if a middle Term, taken 
up with prejudice, and without any connec- 
tion with the extremes, taken up with a like 
prejudice, ought to have any weight. It is 
on the foregoing grounds, that I molt hearti- 
ly conde mn molt of the ſyſtems of Logics (an- 
28 and modern) which 1 have read, as tends 
to bias, and confirm the mind of a young 
. to ſome ſyſtem, which, (although ever 
ſv ingeious), may make him a prejudiced - 
weer of Sciery» IT therefore ſimphy and 
Jy, lay down wy Ru! es of Logic with 
m7: "= 88 
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examples, taken from the moſt obvious or 


common occurrences of life, dad about which, 


there can be no controverſy, as being elf. evi. 
dent truths, without, in the leaſt entering into 
Meraphyſical, Theological, or any other ſci- 
entific Diſquiſitions: by the aſſiſtance of thoſe 


Rules, every man may chooſe. io himſelf, that 
he pleaſes, without forcing his natural 3 


tions, and thus, with freedom of ſentiment, 
and a liberality, in the diſcuſſion of different 
ſubjects, be able, to act / the part of a juſt man, 


and a friend to mankind. After being ſuffici- 
_ ently acquainted with the general outlines of 
the art, it may be a very eaſy matter to ac- 
quire a ſufficient knowledge of Metaphyſics, 
by reading treatiſes relative to the ſubject, as 


„ Berkly, Lubnitz, u_ Kee ke. c. 
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Of LOGIC in general. 
c H A P. 2 


b | „W. H A T ; is Lege ? | ; 
f Q, The art of uſing reaſon rb in ac 


hs quiring and communicating enen 
* Q. What is reaſon?? 1 
3 T That faculty of the mind, by che uſe of 
which, we diſcover certainty in ſome. _—_ 
and probability i in-omers. 
2. What are the objects of logic! : 
A. The operations of the human mind, 
Qt: How many principal en de of the | 
human mind are there ? 
A. Four: viz. ſimple apprehenſion, judg- 
meat, reaſoning, and method, of witch we 
mean to treat in their order. 


CHA P. . 


07 1 4 Apprebenfion and fogules 7 Terms: 
"> What is ſimple apprehenſion? | 

That operation of the mind, by which 

ic receives ideas, 3 

„ 2. What 
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[EY 
12. What i is meant by the word idea? 
A. The original meaning. of it ggned 6. 


See or likeneſs, hut it is uſed by the mo- 
derns in a two-fold ſenſe ; firſt, the perception 
of the impreſſion of external objeQs, on any 
of our ſenſes: ſecondly, the operations, or ac- 


fs of the mind, about thoſe external n. 
ſions. 


What is 0 ordinary. mode of conveying 


tho e ideas from one to another? 


A. By words, in a logical ſenſe, called terms. 
4 "204 How many fold are term? TT 
A. Two: fold, ſingular and univerſal· N 
= What is a ſingular term? 1 
That which can be attributed, as a 8 


F 2. 2 en, 5 ie wee, Englandy: 2. 


7 c HAP. II. 
07 Univerſel e | 


What i is an univerſal term 2 | 
* That which can be attributed, as a name 


to many individuals. 


2 How many fold are ackvatfal wines 
Ivo fold, univocal and equivocal. 

& What is an univocal term? 

X That which can be attributed to ſeveral 
individuale in the ſame ſenſe. Thus, the term 


Man, can be attributed to Alexander John, Sc 


c. The term 295 to New- * . 


arts dc. iy 
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7 | What is an equivocal term? 

T X. That which can be attributed to ſeveral 
individuals, but in different ſignifications, as, 

the term Poſt, may be applied to a. piece 97 

7 timber, and to a Meſſenger, or Letten. carrier. 


i 8 


The term Fair, to a beautiful object, and to 
— 2 Congregation of people afſembled for the re 
 |* poſe of buying and ſelling. 


8 | Q. Why are the ſame words uſed in der 
8 | ent ſignifications! * 
uy A. This ariſes ( amongſt Ader cauſes) from 


the ſcantineſs of language, for it is almoft im- 
poſlible for any language, to have different 
Z words for the different ideas, which the mind of 
1 man is capable of forming: This is ſtrongly 
b, cxeniplified | in the Chineſe language, which 
- #2 contains not more than betwe een n three and four 


hundred words. 3 
C H N p. IV. 
07 the Divides of Has 
e | 
8 How many fold are ideas? 
A. Two, ſimple and complex. 
2. What is a ſimple idea 2 b 
A. An uniform appearance in the mind, 
11 which eannot be divided into parts, as, ack 
n Sh Round, Acute, Hard, &%c, 
ky 2. What is a complex idea? q 
5 A. A combination of ſeveral ſimple ones, a8, 


a „ Globe, is a combination of the ſimple ideas, 
* Hard, F. 1 body, &e. | 
B 2 | CHAP, ” 


* H A * v. - 
Of the affection of terms. 


Q. How 1 many principal, affections of terms 
are 1 


A. Four, viz. Comprehenſion, Extenſi lon, 3 


Abſtra&on, and Relation. 


What is the comprehenſion of a term 2 

* The aggregate of all the ſimple. ideas, 
which make up the complex idea, which, the 
term ſignifies, Thus, the comprehenſion of 
an artificial Globe, is made up of the ſimple 
ideas, Rownd, Hard, Variegated body, toge- 
ther, with all the different materials, which 
Ener Indo 38S e both, Riera 
Las the wood and paper of which it is made) 
and externally (as a delineation of the dif- 


ſerent parts of tlie earth), for ſuch is the 
complex idea, that we have of an artificial 
20 and is therefore it's comprehenſion, 
2. What is the extenſion of a term? 
A. An aggregate, of all the individuals, 


| which belong to that name, as, the extenfion 


of an artificial globe, not only inclades one, 
but all che artificial globes, in the world: The 


_extention of the term Man, not only includes 


one individual, but all the men in the world. 
It is evident, that, as the extenſion increaſes, 


the comprehenſion muſt be diminiſhed, and 
2 Vi ice ver ſa, as will appar, © in che t two follow. 
wg a | 


o cuaf, 


2 the ideas, belonging, to any. individual, omits 
© | ting the others... 


105 * > It B. 3: FIN facutty,, 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of abtracticx. 


'0: What i is abſtraction? | b 
X The ſeparate. conſideration, of Gime of q 


What ideas are ſeparated from the | ind. 
divide, by abſtraction? _ I | 
A. The ideas, which are peculiar to the 
individual, and thoſe are left behind, which it 

Has in commen with other individuals ? | 

Q. What is the advantage of this? 

A. It ſerves, to generalize our 5 REY for, 
by removin all the ideas, particular to that 
individual, the remaining ones, no more be- 
long to it, than to many others. | 

The refure, all thoſe, which have a degree 
of ſimilarity, may be claſſed under one gene- 
ral idea, and-a general name given to it · Ex- 
ample, S parate from any individual man, te 
confideration- of bis exifling in a certain place, 
at a. certain time, [i ibexiſe,. the paurticulurity 
of bis ſhape, and features," be will no longer 
1 more that certain individual, than ſoxie other 

Again, Separate "from the idea, you- 

Fat af man in general, Rat ionalit y, — 
with Some other circumſtances, which are | 
5 fo man alone. He is no more man, tha 

mc other animal of the creation. Next, Se. 

wo ate * ideas of feuſation and locomotive - 
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F or Being. 


1 our ideas by abſtraction? 


that come within our knowledge. 


eſſed of chis faculty. 


denomigare May 1 


CHAP: VII. 


 benfion, extenſion and abſtrattion- 


| Prebenſiva of an idea? - 


What is the i of nen 

3 The ſimilarity, which certain things (in 
Ee have to each other. For ſimilar ob- 
Jed are ranked in the fame clafs, as any in- 
dividual is called Man, becauſe, he has a near- 
er likegeſs tg the ſort of beings, which, we 
than ay other fort. 


„What is the advantage of thus gene- 


A. Firſt, it enables us, to conſider, many 
\ Adividuals, at once, under the ſame general 
head, and name, by which, language is much 
benelitted, ſince, it would be impoſſible, and 
 biſelefs, to have names for all the individuals, 


Secondly, It fo arranges our ideas, that, by 
this means, we can more ſhortly arrive, at 
810 knowledge, than, if we were not pr | 


Some fareber confiderations reſpefting carpe 


1 How does abſtraction affect the core 


faculty, you. reduce him to a mere ue = A 
If you proceed to abſtract further, you bring 
him to the ſtate of inanimate matter, and laſt. | 
ly, to the moſt general, we can conceive, vizs 
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Mz" It diminiſhes. ie. Gags abſtracton con- 


1 fiſts; in taking away ſo me of the ideas, and 


the comprehenſion conſiſts in an aggregate of 
all. tae jJoead. 

. How does abtrafion affect the exten 
fon? 3 
A. It encreaſes it, for, ſince Abra 6. 
parates the ideas, ankl that extenſion cannot 
be encreaſed, without removing the ideas, that 
are peculiar to the individual, or ſort, it muſs 

neceſſarily encreaſe it. 
N. B. It was before mentioned in Chap. 5. 


that diminiſhing the comprehenſion, encreaſes 


the extenſion, and vice ver /a This might 
appear pretty evident, from this, and the fore- 


going Chapter, 508 for illuſtration. The 


extention of a term cannot be encreaſed, with- 
out taking away ſome of the ideas, and ſince, 
all individuals are in ſome reſpects, diffimilar, 
they cannot be brought ander the ſame daſs, 
without loofing this diflimilarity, that is, with - 
out looſing ſome of their ideas, or comprehen- 
ſion, but bringing them under any claſs, or 

eneral name, is encreaſing the extenſion of 


any idea, which diminiſh the W 


and Vis vera. | . 
.C HA P. VIII. 


8 Eo. +. Of Relation. 


$2 What is relation ? 


A. It is the reference, which. any e one idea 


* 2 to another, ſo * that when one idea 


comes 


EST 
LES 


as Vw. 
| 0 F 


eames into the mind, it znmegh tel 7 repreſents 

fome one, or more ideas, connected, with it, 

as, the idea of a, ; Father carries. with it, the 
confederation of a child, a Maſter, that of a 

70 W a Huſband, that cf. a Wife, &c. 

hat are relative and, correlative terms? 

"A A relative teim, is, the idea, that firſt 

&evrs. & correlative is, the conſideration of 

that which is inferred, as if the idea of a Fa- 

ther, firit occurs, it is the Relative, and the- 

| - en of a Child, which it lens, is the Core 


| . Whence comes the jafinity of Raturions? 2 
A. From the number of references, that me 
every object we are acquiinted with, is cap: 
ble of bearing to others, for example, the ſan.e- |) 
per ſon may be, at tlie Wee time, Maſter, Fa, | 
then, Fon, Landlord, Tenant, Gener al, Ga 4. w 
Jeter, — Nc. St. —_ 
c H A p. . ; 
07 the Prodicabler.. 1 
D Q: ; What is meant by the Predicables * 1 
. They fignify claſſes. of univerſal. ideas, it 


and are five in number, viz- Genus, Spe- 
dies, Eſſential ne * and 
Aceidenc. e 
What is the Genus ? 
N * The name. of an Unive fil idea, wah. - 
contains under. he two « or . which are 
1 Bke wu 
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likewiſe univerſal. 1 Animal, is the 


name of an univerſal idea, which contains un- 


+ 
* 


dier it two; as Man, 18 Brute. Tree, con- 


tains under it, Aſb, Oak, Eim, Cedar, &c. 
What is meant by the Species. | 

F It is the name of an univerſal idea, 

contained under a more univerſal, as, Man, 

is the name of a Species, contained under 

the more univerſal idea Animal; Oak, is con- 

tained, under the more univerſal term, Lee. 
. How many: fold is the Genus ? 

X. Two, the higheſt, and the ſabaltern- 

What is the higheſt? 

X The name of that which 1. not a 
more univerſal above it. 9 
: £2 What 18 we tak daltern 2 
A. The name of any univerſal idea, which 
may be contained under a more univerſal, | 


until you come to the lane usern! in 
the gradation. | 

Q. How many-fold is the Species? 

A. Two, the loweſt and ſubaltern- 

O. What is the loweſt?  _— 

A: The name of the loweſt univerſal idea, 
in. the gradation, and which contains under 
it, only individuals. | 

Q. What is meant by the ſubakern spe · 
cies ? 5 Log ; | 

A. The names of the univerſal ideas cn · 

tai ned between the loweſt Species, a and high- 
Xx ENS, | every one of which is a Genus, 
* reſpect to its inleriors, aud a Species, 


ö . With 


| 
123 r 
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with reſpea to its ſuperiors, as ak follow. 
ing ſcale. Man ig the loweſt ſpecies, as it only 
contains under it individuals, as Peter, John, &c. 
Animal i is the next, in the aſcending grada- 
tion, as it contains under it, Man and Brute. 
By Living Saubflance, | is next, as. containing un 

der it, animal and vegetable. Body, is next, 


containing under it, both animate and inant. 


mate matter. Sub Sanze, is the higheſt, con · 
taining under 1t, Material and Spiritual Be. 
 ings- Here we cannot aſcend higher, as, 
the limits of our vadetBpiGing, cannot find 
out a higher Genus. 

We fee then, Man the loweſt Spec es, 
which cannot be a Genus, as, containing un- 
der it the name of no antive: fal- idea, and 


bitance, rhe higheſt, - which cannot be a 


: Species, as, being contained, under no gh: 
plnrepomodintes, mrrmal, Hving [ub- 
aut, and boy, may be in one reſpe& Ges 
t, atid in anot er Species. 


How do the Genus and Species differ . 


with reſpect to comprehenſion? 


A. The Genus has leſs comprehenſion, be- 


caofs there mult he ſome idea left out of the 


Species, to make, the remaining ones copſti- 


2 tute the Genus; Thas, to make, the Spe- 


cies Man, correſpond in every reſpect, with 


. . the idea meant by rationality, or rea- . 
ſoning faculty, muſt be left out, and then s. 


the remaining part of the comprehenſion 
. agrees wh Br ate, as well as with Man. 


. Wise 


's 2 Which hath il the greater extenſion, Ges 


ak 0 nus or S;ecies ? 


7 4 A. The Genus, for there muſt be koche of the 
= ideas conſſituting the ſpecies left out, to maxe 


the remaining ones conſtitute the Genus, and 
of courſe, thoſe remaining ones muſt extend 
3 = to a greater number of individuals, by which, 
the extenſion is encreaſed; thus, inthe fokcher 
example, it is evident, that the idea repreſent- 
ed by the term animal, has greater exten- 
> If fion, than the idea repreſented by the term 
+ KB Man. * 

2 | 07 the Eftatial Die Proper ”, and 
_ - Accidents 


4 2 What i is meant by the eſſential diffe= 

* renee 7. 

E 1 A. The name of the principal eſſential 

„idea, contained, in any univerſal idea, and 

| which, renders that univerſal idea, what it is, 

8 diftin& from all others. Thus, the idea, meant 

F by the term Rationality, is the eſſential idea, . 

„ |} conſtituting, the aniverſal idea, meant by the 

= term Man, in itſelf diſtinct from all - ather 

'*,, & univerſal ideas. It muſt here be mentioned, 

by that, thè term eſſential, ſignifies, the name of 

„ an idea, without which, the univerſal idea, 

to ! it „ could not exiſt 2 
and 


0 24 T 
and which, in fad, eonftitutes, i in a great mea- 


ſure, its being. 1 5 


©. What is meant by - a Property: 2 


A. The name of an eſſential idea, but not 
a the principal one, but, depending thereon, as 
à choice of thouhbgt, is a property, belonging 
to man, depending on, and reſulting from 


_ rationality- 
Q: What is meant hy accident ? 


A. The name of an attribute, found in any 


object, which is not neceſſary for its exiſtence, 


but ſeparable, either mentally, as the idea of 


Blackneſs, or whiteneſs, from man, or actual- 
8 ly, as, the * of heat or cold. 


CHAP. "oY 


Of the Categorie & 


K What is meant by the Categories 2 
They ſignify, the claſſification, or, ar- 


; rangement of things * under certein 


heads. 


What advantage was ſuppoſed, to be 
obtained, from this arrangement? 


X. An acquaintance, with the nature of the 
wo ferent claſſes, for, people ſuppoſed, that, 


While the objects of thinking, lay in a con- 
fuſed heap, before their underſtanding, that, 
little progreſs could be made, rowards Know- 


ledge: 


; uo 1 


; How far, have logicians ſucceeded in 


A. A ſhort 


6 


= eaga 


: in im 
} by tl 
for 
that 
ing 


to d. 
man 

© 
did 1 

A 
agre 
natu 


Sub / 


Plac 


ther 


Othi 
Mad 
Moc 
to p 
le ſs. 


- 
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A. A ſhort way, becaule, they were more 


engaged in words, and argumentation, than, 
in improving real knowledge. And it is proved 
vy the methods, deviſed by Sir Francis Bacon, 
for the improvement of natural philoſophy, 
that ſuch hypothetical ſyſtems not correſpond. 
ing with things in exiſtence, contributed more 


to darken, than improve, the here of hu- 
man knowledge. | 
O. How does it appear, that thoſe claſſe 
did not correſpond, with things exiſting ? _ 
A. Becauſe, their inventors could 7%), 
agree in their number, much leſs in their real 
nature. Some, making the number 10. as, 
Subſlance, Quantity, Quality, Relation, Time, 
Place, Action, Paſſion, Situation, Habit. O- 
thers, i into two, as, Subſtances and Accidents. 
Others, into two, again, as, Subflances, and 
Modes. Others, into three, as, Subſtances, 
Modes, and Relations, a fs Therefore, 


to o proceed further, with the categories is ute- 


END OF THE FIRST PART» 
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c H A P. 1. 
of Judgment and Propoft itions in n general 


N. WI HAT is Judgment: ? 
N. The uviting of one idea to another, or of 
any number of ideas to another number. 
What is a propoſition? 
K. Judgment, expreſſed in words. 
Q. Whar are the parts of a propoſition? 
A. Two, viz. Subject and Prædicate. 
What is the ſubject : „ . 
A. The name of the idea, or e of 


ideas, of which any other . or number of 
2 ideas, may be affirmed or denied. 


Q. What is the predicate? | 
A. The idea, or number of ideas, which 
may be affirmed, or denied, of any other idea 
or -number of ideas : as, Man is an animal, 


here, Man is the ſubje&, and Animal the 


prelicate. Again, @ good citizen, who Bo- 
neflty performs the duties of his office, is an 


ornament, to every well regulated government» 


Here, the firſt part, as far, as the word is, 


C2 | 15 


5 ; 28.) 


is the ſuibject, and the latter part. is che præ- 


dicate; from whence, may be ſeen, that not 
one word alone, but, many united, in a ſen- 
tence, may be the ſubject, or predicats of a | 


imple propoſition, 
Q How many fold are epos . 
Two, ſimple and compound. 
0. What is a ſimple propoſition ? 
A. That, which cannot be reſolved, 


into 


more propoſitions than the firſt, without chang. 
ing, its original meaning; * A compatind: is that 
Which can be reſolved, into more than one. 
Q. What unites the two parts, of a lwaple 


| propoſition P 


A. A part of a verb ſubſtantive, 28, is, are, 
have, been, will be, &c. and if any other verb 


occurs, it mult he reſolved, 
the verb ſubitantive, 


. the propoſition, a Man is cating 


on: y 


place, in the propoſition : 
fole and only Virtue. 
1 8 — . the N 


into a part of 
aud the participle of 
the verb that occurs. the reaſon of which will 
be explained, in the chapter of converſion : 
as this propoſition, a Man cats, is changed | in- 


0. How are the fubje& and prædicate to be 
dibnguilhed, from each other, in a propeinti- 


A. By the ſenſe of the words, and not by 
. polition, for, very often, the ſubject is, 
in the laſt place, and the prædicate, in the firlt 

as Nobility in the. 
Here, Virtue is the 


"© 1 A p. 


© | 
ot 


1 
onA. 1 


Of Pure and Modal Propo/i tions. 


Q. What is a pure propoſition ? 

A. When it is only expreſled, that, the 
Prædicate: agrees with the ſubject. 

Q. What is a Modal propoſition ? 

A. When, the way and manner, in which 
the. Prædicate ves, with the lubject, is ex- 
preſſed · 

Oo. How many modes ure ee” NY con- 
necting the Prædicate, with the ſabject 3 ? 
A. Four, Neceflity, ANIONS 27,48 
bility, and Poſſiblity. 1 

Q. What is Neceſſity? 

A. When every part of the extent, ok the 


ſubject, agrees with, and is contained under 


the Ptzedlicate; as, every Man is an Animal. 

Q.: What is contingency? | 

A. When only a part of the extent of the 
ſubje& agrees with, and is contained, under 
the Prædicate, as ſome” Mas is Fuſt. 

What is impoſſibility : 5 85 

5 When the whole extent of the f. ubjeck, 
is not contained, under, nor agrees with, the 
Prædicate, nor any part of 15 as no o Man Ga d 
Aoxe. 0 

Q. What is pollibility * 

A- When, a part of the extenſion, of the 
fabjeR, is not contained under, nor agrees 
with, the Predicate, as ſome Man is no! Ju t. 

| C 8 Here 


( 300 


re it is to be noted, that in modal pro- 
 poſttions, the mode is the Piædicate, and the 
pure part of the modal propoſition, the ſubject, 
As, it is neceſſary, for a Mam to be an Animal; 
neceſſary is the mode, and Piædicate, and 
Man to be an Animal, is the pure part of the 
pr opolition, and the Wed 


CHAP: mn. 


of the Mfolute Afiftion of Prepoſitions, vis. Four 
Quantity and Rualitye 
. What i is meant, by the abſolute affec- 


tions of. propoſitions ? 
A, Thoſe affections, which helinate propolis. 
Gahs, conſidered ſingularly, by themſelves. 
Which are the abſolate affections ? 
2 Qnantity and quality. _ 
Q. What is meant by the quantity, of a 
propolition, ? E 
A. Its univerſality, or particularity. 
Q. How are propoſitions divided, with re- 
ſpect to quantity? 
A. Into three ſpecies ; univerſals, particu- 


lars, and liogulars. 2 7 5 | 6 
Q. What is an univerſal propoſition | FN 5 
| 8 When, the ſubject is an univerſal term, 2 
taken in its whole entent, as every. * is an Bm. 
An md. , . 


As W. hat i is a a particular propoſing, * LS 
: 'S hee 


rar) 


AK. When the ſubje i is an at term 
taken, in a part of its extent, as, me Man 155 
. 
2. What is a. ſi acular propoſition 2: 

A, When, the ſabjectis a ſingular. term, as, 
Peter is juſl. Here, it is to be remarked 
that, a fourth ſpecies 'of univerſality, might be 

added, called, indeſinites, without any mark of ? 
quantity, as, a. Man is an Animal, a Man ig 
Juſt, but, by. conſidering. the. modes, in the 
foregoing Chapter, all thoſe indefinites will be. 

found, to be either. paiverſals,. or par AICWIAT bo. 


c H A Fi. IV. 
of the Duality of Propofiti tons, 


1. 2 What is meant by the quality of ann | 
ion? 
A. Their being affiemative, or negative. 
5 What is an affirmative propoſition? 


K. When the Pradicate agrees with the 
ſubject, that is, when, the whole extenſion of 
the ſubject is contained iu the extenſion of the 
Pradicate.. 

Q. Whatisa negative propoſition ; 5 
A. When the Prædicate diſagrees with the 
ſuhject, that is, when the whole extenſion of the 
tabjes, is not contained; in che extenſion of 

the Pravicate, nor in the extenfien of any of 
e parts, of the Predicate, that is, in the ex- 
. en ſion, of any of the ſpecies, contained un- 
AS! the ane, it it be a Geaus, nor in the 

extenſion 


i 


* 


Wen of. any of its verdad, if it be the 2 Lor | 
| Junive 
tive, 
ticula 


loweſt ſpecies. 


Q. Can any part of the extenſion of the 
ſubject be contained, in the extenſion of the Þ 


Prædicate, 1 in negative propoſitions ? ? 


A. All the ideas, or attributes, of the ſab. . 
ject, cannot be contained, in the exteviſion of | 


the Prædicate, in this caſe, for, this would be 
reducing it, to an affirmative propoſi tion; but 
ſome of them may, nay, neceſſarily muſt be 
contained, in the extenſion of the Prædicate. 
Simce, we ſcarcely know of any two objects, 
that preſent themſelves to our ſenſes, or ima- 
gination, which have not ſome ideas, or, at- 
tributes, in common, as, Body is common to 

all the objects of ſenſe. Life, is common tg 
all vegetables, and animals; but, it is ſufficient 
for a propoſition, to be negativ e, that there 
ſhould be one idea or attribute, in the com- 
prehenfion of the Prædicate, which is not in 
the comprehenſion of the ſubject ; as, no Brute 


is a Man. Thoſe ler, in che 1 of ra. 
. 

0 11 A p. V. 
07 28 8 and Quality of a tions 
| confidered together. 


2 How are propoſitions divided, with rel. 


; N to quantity and quality together? 


A. Into univerſal affirmatives, univerſal ne- 2 
Wiles, particular affirmatives, and particular 5 
negatives I 


* 
- 8 


rat! 


2. 


of a 


A 
tions 
ſitior 
polit 
part 


Q 


dica 


9 7. 
atives Which are to be denoted, by the 


ee vowels, A, E, I, O. A, denoting an 
e wille. E, an univerſal nega- 


the tive, , a par ticular affirmative, and O, a i 

the 3 ticular negative. 

2. On what does the quantity of the terms 

tb. of a propoſiiion depend ? 

of. | A. The quantity of the ſubjects of propoſi- 
be tions, is always, as, the quantity of the propo- 


ſitions themſelv es; as, in every univerſal pro- 


be poſition, the ſubject; is univerſal, and, in every 
e. particular propoſition, the ſubject | is particular. | 
ts, Q. On what does the quantity of the præ- 
a- dicates of propoſitions depend? 

1 A. On the quality of the propoſition, as, | 
0 in every affirmative propofition, the pradieate 
oO is particular, and in every negative Pr opoſidion, 
Ke | the prædicate is univerſal. 

0 Q. Why is the prædicate of affirmative pro- 
* poſitions particular! 4 | 

N A. Becauſe, in affirmative oropofitions, al. 
e though, the pradicate is an untverſal terin, 
» EZ when conſidered ſeparately, yet, when con- 


nected with the fabject, in the pr e e 
there is only one part preſents itfelf to view: 

viz, that part which agrees with the ſubject, 

5 and that part of it, we conſider only, there- 
hþ fore, we have no reafon to conſider the other 
Pat; nor of courte, the whole together. Ex- 
-anple, Mun is an animal; Here, we view no. 
part, of the term, Animal, but Rat part, which 

| Man, we leave our of confic iGeration, the 

NS | other 
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other part, viz. Brute; therefore, the 11 


cate muſt he particular, in all affirmative pro- 0 
| poſitions, except, where, the ſubje& and præ- 


dicate are reciprocal, that is, have the ſame | 
extenſion, and comprehenſion, as, Man 1 a 
rational Animal. 4 

Q. Why is the prædicate of a negative pro- 1 
poſition univerſal ? 

A. Becauſe, ſince the orfedicats taken by 
itſelf, is an univerſal term, as, the conſidera- 
tion of its whole extent is excluded, from the 
| conſideration, of the extent of. the ſubject, it 
is to be taken univerſally, or in its whole ex- 
ten” : as, no Man is a Stone, here, the whole 
extenſion of the term Stone. is excluted, from 
the extenſion of the term Animal, and, there. 


_ fore, the term Stone, is taken in its whole ex · 
tenſions. 4 


CHAP. vI. 


o the n affeftions of Pepe, dix. 
Suballer nation, Converſion, and Oppoſition, 


| 2. What is ſubalternalion? 

A. The deducing, a leſs univerſal propoſi i- 
tion, from a more univerſal, or, a particular, 
or ſingular, from any univerſal, as, if every 
Animal reſpires, it follows, that. every Man 
reſpires. If every man is rational, it follows, 
that ſome Man is rational, and that any iadiui- 
dual i 15 enen ak ä William, an 

* Thy 


WF 
| What is the uſe of ſubalternation? _ 
di. A. By it, we deduce, the truth or falſehood, 
0- of one propoſition from another. 
x- Q. How many rules are there, of deducing 
ne the truth, or falſehood, of one propolation from 
4 Fanother ? 
A. Four: firſt, the truth of an univerſal 
0- i propoſition infers, the truth of all the general, 
or particular propoſitions, contained under it, 
oy as, if it be true, that every Animal reſpires, 
a- fit is true, that every man reſpires, if every 
1e man is rational, ſome men are rational : for, 
it if the prædicate contains, the whole extenſion 
x- of the ſubject, in its extenſion, it will likewiſe 
le IF contain, a part of it. 
m Q. What is the ſecond rule! "I 
e- A. The falſehood, of a particular infers, 
the ſalſehood, of the univerſal, which has the 
ſame terms for its ſubject, and prædicate, that 
it has, as, if it be falſe, that ſome men are Juſt, : 
it is falſe, that every man is Juſt, for, if it be 
falſe, that the prædicate contains a part of the 
& I} extenſion, of the ſubject, it is falſe, tat Ie 
contains the whole. 

What is the third rule? 

A, The truth of a particular does not infer 
the truth of an univerſal ; as, if it be true, 
that ſome men are Juſt, it does not follow from 
this, that every man is juſt, for, if the prædi- 
cate contains a part, of the extenſion, of the 
ſubject, it does not follow, that it contains the 
whole : hence, it follows, that an OR, 
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ticular, a part. of it only can agree, or iſa: | 


ſal, did infer, the falſehood, of the particular, 
the particular could never be true, and the 


r 
Co 
if A 


A 
a particular, to an univerſal, will not * var 
, for, if any term of a propoſition, be par- 


2 


gree, with the other term. Of the other part 


of the term, nothing can be inferred, and of 1 A. 
\_ courſe, nothing can be inferred of the whole, 8 th 
taken together; as, if it be true, that ene iP eſe: 
man ſleeps, it does not wy" that every man * 
Jeep . A. 
d. What! 1s the foorth vals? erſio 
FL. The falſehood of an univerſal, does not onlc 
infer, the falſehood of a particular, as, if it 2 
be falſe, that all men are juft; it does not A. 
follow, that ſome men are not juft, for, al- trap. 
though it be falſe, that the prædicate contains Q. 
the whole extenſion of the ſubject, it may, A. 
| nevertheleſs, contain a part? | Propo 
Q. How does it appear, that the ſecond Ferſa 
rule is contained in the firſt?? on, 
A. Becauſe, if the falſehoed of a particu- Icula 
es did not infer, the falſehood, of an univer- {W*gat 
ſal, the univerſal, might be true, and the par- ill b 
ticular falſe, but, by the firſt rule, whenever . Q: 
the univerſal is true, the particular muſt be fo d ſur 
too. A. 
How does it appear that the fourth rule arma 

is ated, in the third? 


A. Becauſe; if the falſehood of the univer- 


univerſal falſe, which 1s, as much as, that the 
truth of a particular, did infer the truth, of 
an aniverſal, contgary to the third rule. | 


OD 


'F | 1» 9 
431333 CHAP. VII. 


r- / Converſon. 

a 

rt! What is converſion? 

f „N The tranſpoſi ion of the prelicate, in- 


r 


o the place of the ſubject, and vice verſa, 
Preſetving the truth. 


4 2. What is meant by preſerving the truth? : 
A. If, the propoſition be true, before con- 
erſion, it is true after converſion, for one 

ot Hould follow from the other. 

it Q How many ſpecies ofconverſion arethere? 5 
ot K. Three: Simple, Accidental, and oy ow, 
11. trapoſition · 
"ol Q. What is 1 converſion ? # 
y A. When the quantity, and quality, of the 

* [propoſition is preſerved, that is, if it be uni- 
nd Perſal before, it will be univerſal after conver. 
Non, and, if particular before, it will be par- 
u. Wicular after; if negative befo:e, it will be 
ex. Negative after; and if affirmative Prins it 
ir. ill be affirmative after... 
er Q- What ſpecies of propoſitions are converts - 
ſo Red ſim y? 
5 A. Univerſal es and particular af. 
ule rmatives. | 
ZN Why are univerſal gegat: ves converted = 
FRY ply 2 
A A. Becauſe, Sie the propoſition i is nega- 
the Ie, its pradicate is univerſal (ſee Chap. V). 
che und, if this prædicate be made the ſubject, it 


of de Kilt univerſal, and of courſe, the pro- 
io _ nel, (after converſion} will be uni. 


Pp, WE 3 ſince 


| 0 38) 4 | 
verſal, (ſee Chupe V.) and it will be negative, 


ſince converſion does not affect its quality, as, A; 
no Man 1s à Stone, therefore, no Stone is u Man. the {i 
2. Why is a paiticular affirmative convert- Jof th 
ed into a particular affirmati tee? of a 1 
A. Becauſe; ſince, the propoſition is affir.Fwh'c| 
mative, its predicate is particular, (fee Chap. Minto a 
V.) And, if this piædicate is put into theMargu: 
place of the ſubject, it will be till particular, . 
and of courſe, the propoſition itſelf will be A. 
particular, (fee Chap. V.) and it will ſtill be 
- affirmative, as, converſion does not affect the 
quality, as, ſame Man is juſt, therefore, /ome- 
thing juſt is Man. © „„ 57.4508 
Q. What is accidental converſion? . 
A. When the quantity. of the propoſitionſ 
is changed, the quality being preſerved, as, anf 
univerſal is converted, into a particular, but 
1 •m·˙·¹w-- oor arr, 
3 Q. What Pr opoſitions are converted aecci. 
dentally ? i en wks", 19 
A. An univerſal affirmative alone, for, ſince, 
the propoſition to be converted. is affirmative/ 
its predicate is particular, (ſee Chap. V.) there-j 
fore, if this particular predicate, is put in place, 


N 


of the univerial ſubject, the propoſition muſſi ß 
be particular, (fee Chap. V.) for, if it wall gu. 
made univerſal, it would be an argument, from pra 

2 particular to an univerſal, ſee Chap. VI. and - 4 


_ thepropoſition will be till affirmative, ſincę, con. the 
verlion does not change the quality, a8 , 
man is an auim al, therefore, ſome animal is mon 


I've, 


as, 
lan. 
ert. 


lar, 
be 
be 
the 
me- 


tion, 
„ An 


acci. 
ince/ 
tive, 
ere - 


lace 
Muſt 


was 


from | 
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Cen. 
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flow 
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©: How are particular negatives converted? 
A. They are not converted, becauſe, ſince, 
the ſubject js paiticular, if it was put in place 


of the predicate, it muſt become the predicate 
of a negative propoſition, of courſe, univerſal, 
ap 
the 


which, would be changing the particular ſubjeck, 
into an univerſal predicate, which would be an 
argument, from a particular, to an univerſal. 
Q What: is converſion by contrapoſition? 
A. When, after the tranſpoſition of the 
terms, the contradidtueies of the terms, are 


mal, by contrapoſition; what 1s not animal, is 


not man, but this fort of converſion, being Ma 


no means ſubſervient, to the end, which we 

aim at, we therefore omit, any further diſqui- 
ſition of it. The :onverfion of ſingular pro- 
politions v « likewiſe omit, as, no way ſubſer- 
vient, either toargumentation or 125 al dige 


lege. i | 
| GH AP. Ss 


407 Oppoſition. 
What is oppolition ? 
72 A difference in quality, between propo- 


Grows, having the fame Tubje&, and the ſame 
predicate. 


there! 1 


A. ure : VIZ Contradicory, Comvariery, 
and Sabcontrariety. 


- TE 1 


"© IK. at tte 
ww +. 6" D - 
T. 4% ay 
. * , 


ſubſtituted, for them, as, every man is an ani- 


IP Mow Welty” ſpecies of oppoſition are 


2 What 


5 * 


7 
N 


14 
Q. What is a ey eppouſition * 


A. That, which takes place, between an | 
univerſal affirmative, and a particular negative, 
or, between an univerſal nige and a par. f 


ticular frmative- 


2. What is the general rule of contradic. | 


tory propoſitions? _ 

A. One muſt be always true, wid 5" 8 
falſe, becauſe, the predicate either agrees with 
the whole ſabjeR, or differs from the whole of 

it, or agrees with a part, and differs from ts 
g other part. 

Q: What will be the conſequence, 105 it 
agr "es, with the whole ſubject? _ 

A: The affirmative will be true, and = 

negative falſe, as, every man 5 an aims is 
tus, no man ts animal, is faile. _ | 
Q. What is the conſequence, 4, it 4 
Sag the whole ſubject? 
„ The negative will be true, and the af. 
255 firmative falſe, as, no man 1s 4 tone, is true, 
chat, every man is a ſtone, is falſe. 


Q. What will be the caſe, if it agrees with 


a part; and differs from a part? 
K. The particular will be true, and the uni- 
verſal falſe, as, it is true, that ſome” man 2s 
Ju, but it is falſe, that, every mas © fuſe. 
2. What is contrariety ? 
A An oppoſition, berween eyes d 
as, an univerſal affir e and, an "OM al 
. | 36 


S 


Fa 
differ 


every 
falfe. 


ca) 


A+ They may be both falſe, at 'the ſame” 
time, but cannot be both true at the ſame time, 
for, if the prdzicate agrees, with the whole 


ſubject, the affirmative will be true, and * 


negative falſe; as, every man ts an animal, 
true, no man is an animal, is falſe, it the * | 
dicate difayrees with the whole fubſect, the 
negative will be true, and the affirmative falſe; 
as, no man ts a fone, is true, every man 74 a 
Rome, is falſe; if it agrees. with a' part, and 
differs from a part, they will be both falſe, as 
every man is Juft 5 10 man 7s Juſt, © are both 
falfe: | 
0. \ What is e 
A. An oppoſition, between two particulars. 
2. What is the rule of ſubcontrarieties? 
A. They may be hoth true, at the fame 
time, ut not both falſe, for, if the predicate. 
agrees with the whole ſlubje, the aſlirmauve 
will be true, and the negative falſe, as, that 
ſome man is an animal, is true; that ſoths man 
is not on. animal, is falſe, if it diſagrees, from 
the who] e fubject, the negative will be true, as, 
Jome man ti not a ſtone, ah: the aſſirmative falſe, 
as, fome man is a ſtone, if, it agrees with a 
part, and differs from a part, they will be beth 
true, as, ſome man ts juſt, ſome man 15 not” 


Q: Why is not ſubcontrariery properly a 
ſpecies of oppoſition ? pe 


HBecauſe, it is contrary to the difinition 
uf PER, for, here it Is necefiary; that the 
555 D 3 e 


A + 
p ſabje ects, hatch predicates, ſhould be the ſame, 


but, in the ſubcontraries, the ſubjects are dif- | 7 


ferent, as, ſome man is, juſt, ſome man it not | 


Jui; for, the ſame man, cannot be, at the; | | 


fame time, juſt and unjuſt, 


Q- How is it proved, that, two. contradic- 7 
tories-cannot be at the ſame time, true or falſe, | 


by the rules in Chap. VI. 
A. Becauſe it is impoſſible that the prædi. 


cate could, at the ſame time, agree with the. 


Whale ſubject, and differ, from a part, or, diſ- 
g agree, with the whole; and agree, with a part; 
as, the tiuth of an univerſal, infers, the truth 
of a particular | 

Q. How is it proved. by the ſame rules, that, - 
two contraries, cannot be at the ſame time, 
n 


be true, for, ſince the oppoſition is, hetween 
two unverfals, viz. an affirmative, and a ne- 
gative, and, that the truth, of the univerſal 


_ affirmative, infers the truth, of a particular | 
anrmative, this particular affirmative, and the 


_ univerſal negative, which are anderes, 

* would be true. 

+» Q:. How is it. proved, by the ſame let. that, 
two ſubcontrarieties cannot be, at the ſame. 

time falſe? | 

- a Decavlſe; then, contradictories would, be 
Falſe, for, ſince the oppoſition is, between a 


Particular affirmative, and a particu! ar nega- 
tive, and that the falſchood, of the” partieular 
negative 


A. Becauſe, a the l LG ; 


£4 4 43 5 


| negative- infers, the falſehood of the univerſal; 
if- negative, this univerſal negative, and the pan- 
ticular- affirmative, Which are contradictories, 
would be both falſe. 

2. To what ſpecies of oppoſition. are re ſingu- 
L Jars s reduced? _ 

A. To contradictories, for, ſince the ſabjects., 
are the ſame, one of them muſt (in every caſe) 
be true, and the other falſe, as, Peter ts. 
Juſt: Peter ts not juſt, cannot at the fame time - 
be true, or, at. the; ſame time, falſe. | ; 


Ee H As P. IX.. 
*. 85 07 Compound Propy/t tions. 
e, 
2 Sow many ſpecies of compound propp= 

d fitions are there? 
en A. Two: vize. compound i in words, whole, 
e- compolition is expreſſed, and compound in . 
ſal whoſe compoſition is concealed. To] 
ar | Ho many ſpecies of propoſitions, com- 
he pouded in words are there ?. 
es, A.. Six: copulati ves, adverſatives, 8 
E tics, disjunctives, cauſals, and relatives. 
at, Q, Wbat is a copulative propoſition? 
ne K. When the propoſition contains ſeveral 

fulieds, or pradicates, or both, joined by a 
be copulative particle; as, and, neither, &c. &c. 
a , Socrates and Plato were learned, wiſe, and. 


 Atbemans,' neither Ceſar nor Anthony ated 
F | * the &90d of the Reman republic, 
e 2 0³ 


4a) 


Os what, does the truth of a TOs 
ee . 5 a 
A. On the truth, af al, the ende propo- 
tions, into which, it can be reſolved, for each 
Prædicate is prædicated, of each ſubject, as, 
| Secrates was learned, Socrates Was db and 
ee WES an Athenian. | 
How is the number of ingly Wen 
nend into which, any compound at S 
may be reſolved, derived! 2 | 

A. By multiplying: the number of ſubſects 
and prædicates together, thus, four ſubjects, 
and three predicates, make twelve ſimple pro- 
fitions. | 

What is an adverſative propoſition ? 

5 K. Where, ſeemingly oppoſite juagments. 
dre made, by means, of diſcretive particles, as 
never t hel . although as, Job was patient, | 
een, his grief was great. 
What is required, De the truth of ad- 
verſatives? a 
A. Beſides the truth of the parts, ſome op- 
_ Poſnion is required, that is, 705 leeming con- 


tradiction, as in the above example, other- 
wile, it would de abſurd; as, allhougb Waſp- 


zngton is an American he ts a Republican; 
alen Socrates was an Athentun, he was a 
| Prulo/opber ; for, nothino oppoſes, an Ame- 
rican's being a Republican, nor, an Athem- 
an's being a Philoſopher. _ ys 
2. Of what kind, bes, hs e epos 
an adveriatives 99 


A Media te, 7 


ö ble. | 


„ 


; A-. Mediate, becauſe, if, it was immediate, 
+ i the par” would not be true, but, the tra of 
de parts Is required. 

1. What is an hypothe ic ebenen 1 
„ X. A compound propoſition, the parts, of 
| | which, are connected, wy the conditional par- 
; ticle, if. 

: Q- How many parts in the hypanehwtic 1 ? 


A. Iwo, the antecedent, being the firſt 

| part, or that from which, the ſubſequent part, 
or the confequent follows, as, / the Sun be 
» DK fixed, the Earth muſt move. 133 
. Q. What 15 required, for the era of * 

hypothetic propoſition? 

A. Nothing, but, that the latter part, or 
8. conſequent, ſhould follow, f. om the former, 
3 or antecedent, for, the parts my be falſe, 
and the prepoſition itfelf true, as, , there zs 
no God, there is no future flute, and again the 
7 parts may be true, and the propotition falſe, 
| as, if a Man has locomot ive Jaeulty, | he bas. 
- WW reaſon. © 
: 2 What is a dizjuntive propoſition 8 
5 A. When, the ſubject is contained, in two? 


or more prædicates, as, every an z5 eithen 

* rational, or irrational. 1 
24 Q. What is required, for the truth, of a 
oigugctive propoſition ? 

0 . That all the Pradicates, taken toge- 


ther, ſhould contain the whole extenſion, of 
M the ſabject, and that the parts. ſhould be im- 


—_— oppolite, that one ſhould not hr 
the 


a 


Y © G ) 


ther true, or falſe, at the fame AR that 
the other is true, or Salle + ont ets 1 ORE 
Q. What is a cauſal propoſition ? 
A. When the parts are joined by a cauſal 
particle, as, Man is proved, becauſe be. fol- 
bobs gil couuſel. 

Q. On what does the truth of cauſal pro- 
poſitions depend? 
A. Not, on the oh of the TR, bak on 
the cauſal influence, that, the one part has, 
on the other, for the parts may be true, and 
the propoſition falſe, if the. one part be not 
the caule of the other, as in the above ex- 
ample ; for a Man may he depraved, and fol- 
low evil counſel, yer, his depravity may not 
ariſe, ſo much ſrom evil counſel, as, from the 


impe toofity, of his own paſſions: 


Q What is a relauve propoſition ? - 

A. That whofe parts are connected, by ſuch 
particles, as expreſs a relation, or compariſon 
of things, to one another, as, 1 proportion, 


to what you are worth, ſo much will you be 
del, 


Q. On what e the ruth of arelative | 


propoſition. depend? _ 
A. On the neſs of the connedtion. | 


CHAP. X. 
1 Of PR: tions es in ſenſe. 


2 What are Wen compounded n 


| ſenſe? * 


Fol 1 These. 


wad 


ed, 
Q 
fitio 
A 
ar: 
. 
fe 
fab] 


in 


to) 


t A. Thoſe whoſe compoſition i 1s not expreſſ 
„ os; or immediately perceived. 


N Q. How many ſpecies are there, of propo- 


1 FX fitions, compounded in ſenſe? s 

3 A. Four: viz. excluſives, exceptives, come 

1 paratives, deſitives, or inceplives. 
„What is an excluſive | pF. | 1 
A+ When the predicate agrees, with the I 
n ſubject alone; as, the wife man only is rich. ö 
A Q. How is the compoſition of this . 

1 ed! 8 
t A. Firſt : the predicate agrees, with one 
A pat of the ſubject as, the wiſe man is rich. 
2 Secondly, it differs from all others; as, mo man 
t but the wiſe man ig richs 
e i - What is an exceptive ? 


8 i When the predicate agrees with all the 
parts of the ſubject, except one part; as, all _ 


h men but the wife man are mad. 
n 2 Ho is the daran of this e e 
2 ed?” 

be A. Firſt; it hews the vredicens to agree, 

3 with all parts of the ſubject, but one; as, alt. 
E men are mad - econdly, it ſhe wis it to differ, 
| from one part of it; as, the wiſe man 15 not 

mad 


What is a comparative ? 
| is of Where a compariſon Is underſtood to be 
ues ; ; as, Pain is the g- ea'eft a dtion. 

c | - How i is che compoſition of this explained? 
=Y 2 Fir ſt, it hews the poſſitive deg ee of 
he f 5 25, pain is an affirdion ; and. ſe- 
. 25 condly, 


* . 


T; F 9 
condly, ; it ſhews the comparative, nn. 


tive degree of it, as, pain is greater . any 


other aſflictien. 


_ tions? 

A. Thoſe propoſitions, which relate to the 
beginning, or ending of any thing; as, Ame- 
rica became Independent, in the year of ur, 
1776. 

Q. How is che conpalition of dus explain- 
ar 


A, The firſt ſhews, the ſtate of the ſubject, 


at the period alluded to, as, America was In- 
dependent, in the year of Chriſt, 1776. The 
ſecond, the ſtate of the ſubject, previous to 
that period; ; as, America was not Independent, 
3 ly the MY of Chrijt, 17 76 


CHAP. XI. 


Of definitions. | 
"i What is definition. 
| A» The explanation of a term, which 3s 
unknown, which is done by other terme, not 
Aynonimous, with the term to be defined - 
Q. How many fold is definition? 


A. I Vo told; definition of a ng, and 
definition of a wor. 


©. How do thoſe two life? . 

A. The definition of a word is 3 
that is, the perion who defines it, may uſe auy 
El whica he Plesſes, provided, the whale 

om | agrees 


Q What are inceptive | or deſitive propo- 


is 
ot 


4 


agrees with the com mon acceptation of the 
term, otherwiſe, it will be unintelligible.— 


4 but, the definition of a thing, muſt couſiſt of 


ſuch terms, as expreſs the obvious 1 
of that thing. 

How 88 8 fold is the degnitio 18 of a 
thing ? 

A. Two-fold : viz. firſt, perfect, which 
conſiſts of the genus, and eſſcotial difference, 
and, 2/y, deſcription, conſilting of an enume- 
ration, of all its properties, and attributes, the 
firſt is called the logical definition; and the 


laſt, the metaphyſical definition. 


Which of thoſc is the more preferable? 
9 2 The logical definition is the ſhorteſt, 
but, that by an enumeration of the ſimple ata 
tributes, is beſt calculated for explaining the 
nature of the ſubject, as it enumerates moſt 
of the properties. —Beſides, the logical defi- 


| nition can only be uſed, in but few iuſtances, 


lance, in every caſe, the eſſential difference | is 
not gbvions. | 
Q. Are all terms capable of being defined ? 
A. No term is definable, but ſuch as, con- 
ſiſts of parts; and thoſe, which have not parts, 
can only be explained, 95 repreſenting the 
idea, which they ſignify, to the ſenſes, or 
naming the object 1 ®y w eh it inheres; as, @ 
certain colour, or taſte, c can never be explain- 
ed, except, by experience, that is, preſenting 

or naming the object, in which, it inheres. 

2· What is the firſt law of definitions? 
* 3 "Ns That 


FY K. That it ſhould be clear, that is, that all 


word, to be defined mould be intelligible, as 
bets, to tle hearer, as to the definer, © 
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N 
the attributes, which, belong to the thing, or | 


What is the ſecond law cf definition? 
A. That it ſhould he adequate, that is, that 
it ſhould contain, all the attributes of the thing 
to be defined, and neither more nor 7 leſs, as 
far as can be done. | | 


CHAP. XII. 


Oo '; 


What! is D viſion? 
An enumeration of tlie parts which 
compoſe a Whole 
Q. How many fold i is diviſion? 3 
A. Two: diviſion, which ſignifies an enu- gu; 
meration of the ſignifications of a doubrful 36 
word, or ſentence, as the teim King, ſigni- 
Hes a Tuler, and likewiſe a man's ſirname :— 
a Bull, ſignifies a beaſt, and an out of the way 


phraſe. | 


tz What is the diviſion of a thing ? 
A diſtribution of the whole, into all its 
70 | 
Qs How many fold is a whole? ? 
A. Two: a whole vniverſal and a | whole 
integrant- 
What is an whole e! 
| A. That term which ſignifies an idea, "which 
if it ve a genus, its pert are a ſpecies, and if 


at 


5 ” ar) 


it be the ſpecies infima, its parts are individu" "Re 


als. 

Q. Why are the parts of the genus, called 
ſubjeQives? 

A. Becauſe, thoſe parts may be ſubjects, 
which are contained under the whole, and, of 
which the whole may be predicated, 

What is an integrant whole? 

A. All the parts which go to make up any 
ſingle individual, as the parts of a kingdom 
are provinces. 

O. What are the laws of divifion? 

A. Two: firſt, it ought to be adequate, 
that is, all the parts ſhould make up the whole, 
andneither more nor Jeſs. Secondly, the parts 
onghr to be diſtin, fo that one may not be 
taken for the © ber; ; thus, a ſurface euiſis on 
a Body, and Lines on the Surface, yet, Lines 
bu; e, and 8 ares diſtinct things. 


END OF THE SECOND PART» 
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PART THE THIRD. 
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0 HAP. I. 


Q Wi lat is the third o· zeration of the 
mind ? | > 

A. Dif-ourſe, or reaſoning. 

O. What is reaſoning? x 

A. That operation of the mind, by means 
of which, we infer thetruth of one judgment 
from another, or, from many others. 

Q. What are the the moſt peneral logical 
arguments. by which, we infer the truth, of 
ove judgment. or propoſiiton, from another, 
or from mauy ? ; 

A. The priveipal are, ſimple, categorical 
fyllogiſins, hy pothetic ſyllogiſms, diguntive 
ſyllogilms, dilemma, forites, enthymemes, 
Uduttion, aud example. 


* AP I. 
of Seanpec 27 g1/ns. 
Q What is a ſimple or cate orical ſy lo- 
En . 3 
E. . A. Av: 


| 9 


A. An TRY which conſiſts, of three 
fimple propoſitions. 

* How comes a ſimple (ylogiſi of this 

kind to be formed ? 

A. From ignorance, doubr, or a ape 
| V to argumentation ; for, when the two 


terms of a propoſition do not feem to all pas- 


ties, to agree, or diſagree, from their imme- 


diate agreement, or diſagraement, not being 
perceived, they muſt have recourle to a 


third term. 

Q. What uſe is mode of this third term? 

A. It is compared, ſeparately, with each 
of the other two, and then, thoſe tuo them- 
{ets es are compared with each other. 
Q. Why do three e reſull from 
ihcle three terms? 

A. Becauſe, in the firſt: place; the above 
mentioned middle term is compared. with the 


piedicate of the propolition propoſed ; in the. 


ſecond place, the middle term is compared 

with its lubject; ; and in the laſt place, the 

tuo terms of the propoſed propoſition, are 
compared with each other. 


Q. How are thoſe three terms denomin- 
ated ! 


A. The Major, Minor, and middle terms. 


Q. Wliat is the major term? 


A. It is the predicate of the propabiti on: 


troref d, and called the major term, becauſe 
in every afirmative propefition, the prtzdi- 


Kae as above mentioned) has a greater e- 


wenn 


n 


tenfion/ than the ſubjef, and, in no ſort of 
e pylori is it known to have leſs. 


What is the minor term ? 
- The ſubject of the pended vioa pippof.. 
ed, ſo called, becauſe, in every affirmative. 
propoſition, the lubject has leſs extenſion, 
than the piœdicate, and, in no fort of propo- 
firions a greater extent. 
Q. What is the middle term ? 
A.. The auxiliary term, brought to 1 
the agreement, or diſagreement of the two 
laſt mentioned terms, ſo called, becauſe it. 


has a middle or mean extenſion, between the 


major nnd minor terms, and is called the ar- 
gument, or argumental term, becauſe it 


proves the agreement, or diſagreement of the 


major and minor terms, 
Q. By what Ron name are the major 


and minor terms called 


A. They are called extremes, becauſe they- 
are placed with reſpect to their extenſion oa. 
either fide of the middle term. 

Q Which are the three propoſitions come. 
poling a ſyllogilm 2 

A- The major propoſition, made up of the 
the major and middle terms; the minor pro- 


poſition made up of the er (od! middle 


terins, and che concluſion made up of the ma- 


jor and minor terms. The major and minor 


eralhioat are called premiſes. 
Q. How differ the queſtion propel, and 
- the concluſion ? Es 


* 55 "Fa 
A. | 7 are. the ſame »whh this 1 


5 that the queſtion remains to be proved, which 


is done, by the aſſiſtance of the middle term, 
but, the concluſion is proved- The following 
is an example of the above proceſs, Let tlie 


queſtion propoſed be, every man has ſenſation. 


Man. is the ſubje&, and of courſe, the minor 
term. Having ſenſation, is the predicate, 
and, therefore, the major term. If the a- 
greement, or diſagreement, of thoſe two 
terms, is not immediately perceived, you 
bring 1 in the middle ter m, Animal ; and, com- 
pare it, firſt, with the major, as, every Ani- 
mal has ſenſation, this 1 is the major propoſition. 
Lou next compare it with the minor term, as 
every Man is an Animal, which is the minor 


propciition. And, laſtly, you compare the 


major and minor terms together, and form 
the concluſion, as, evary Man has. ſenſation, 


here, it is evident, that che queſtion, a con- 


| cluſion are the fame. 
HAP. III. 


5 00 the 1 of a . and the Figures. 


. What is meant by the matter of a * 


leg in, 3 
A. T hat, of which i it is compoſed, or made 


bo bs 


22 How many: fold is the matter of a ſyllo 

5 Am 2 | .: 

3 Aa Two-fold, the proximate, and remote · 
3 4 What 


Anit 


flone 


* 
of be 
atio, 
ſomei 
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„ What i is the proximate matter? 

K The three propoſitions, becauſe, the | 
ſyNogiſm is immediately formed from them. 

Q. What is the remote matter? 

A. The three terms, becauſe, from them 
are formed the three propoſitions. 8 

2: What is the figure of a ſyllogiſm? 

N. The proper difpolition of the middle 
term, in the premiſes. 

Q How many figures are there ? 

A. Four, becanſe, the middle term can be 
diſpoſed, in four different ways. 

2 What is firſt figure? 

A- Where the middle term, is the object 
of the major, and prædicate of the minor; 
as, every Animal has ſenſation. Every Man 
5 an Animal, therefore ap" Man vas Hale. 
tion. | | 

2. What is the ſecond figure 7 

A. Where the middle tein is the preedi. 
cate of both premiſes, as, every Man is an 
Animal, ud ſtone is an Animal ; therefore no. 
Nome is a man. 

What is the third figure! J 

A; When the middle term is the ſul bject 
of both premiſes, as, every Animal has ſen- 
ation, every animal has motion, therefore, 
* g that has motion, has ſen ſation. 

W hat i is the fourth figure? 

A. Where the middle term is the prædi- 
cate of the major, and ſubject of the minor, 
das, every Man is an Animat, every * 

43 


i 


_—m— 


mongſt themſelves ;—Secondly, 
tie two agrees with a third, and the 'other 


\\ 4 


IR) 


1 b, ; : therefore, ſomething at 20. 
* is a Man. . 5 


CHAP. iv. 


| 071 be Heini, and hate ales of 9255 "0 


Q. What i is an axiom? _ 
TA ſelf. evident propoſition, the truth of 
which, can be immediately ſeen. 
On how many axioms, do the rules of 


ſyllogifins depend? 


A. On the three following ; ; firſt; when 
two things agree with a third, they agree a- 
when one of 


does not, they do not agree among themſelves: 


855 Tnirdly, when neither of them agrees with 


tlie third, they may, or not, Agree among carr 
other. 


; 2. What ! 18 to be done, when neither of 
* agrees with the third? | 


A. Another middle term, or third; muſt be 


raved, with which, one of the eee 


leaſt) muſt agrees 


How many- fold. are the aloe of ſyl!o- 
pins? | | 
A. Two-fold ;—general rules, which are 
| farm, and have room in every figure, and 


fpecial rules which are peculiar to each figure. 
What is the firſt general rule? 


_ . The middle term cannot be taken twice, 


-tic { ry, but, mult be once, at leaſt, uni- 
5 verfal; 


* , 
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verſal; for if it was taken twice particularly, 
they would be two different parts of the mid- 
dle term, and, therefore, each of the extremes 
would be compared with different parts of the 

middie term, and, therefore, it could not be 
perceived, whether the extremes agreed with 
each other or no, asthey are not compared with 
the ſame third , but, with different parts of it; 
as, every Man is an Animal ; every horſe is 
an Animal; it will not follow from this, 
that every bar le 6 is a Man, becauſe horſe and 
Man are different parts of animal. 

Qi. What is the ſecond general rule ? 

A. The extremes ought not to be more 

univerſal in the concluſion, than in the pre- 
miſes, for this would be an argument, from a 
particular to an univerſal ; for, when only a 
part of a term is mentioned i in the premiſes, it 
would be abſurd to mention the whole in the 
concluſion, As for example ;—every man bas 

F Senſation, ſomething that bas ſenſation, is an 
| animal; therefore, it would be abſurd to con- 


. 


„ 


e clude, that, every animal is a Man. for animal 

t is particular in the premiſes, and therefore, 
could not be univerſal in the concluſion. 

- What i; the third generrl rule? 


A. That there mult be one more genera] 


e term, at leaſt, in the premiſes, than in the 
& concluſion ; for, firlt the middle term is once 
2. univerſal in the premiſes, by the firit general 

| rule and never enters the concluſion: And, ſe- 
2 wodly, there i is no term more univerſal in the 


1— . conclulion, 


* 
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<onlcufion, than in the preniſes by the ſe. 
cond general- rule 
2 What is the Reuth general e ; 


A. From two negative premiſes, no conclu- 


gon will follow, for in theſe laſt, neither of 
the extremes agrees with the middle term, 
therefore, we cannot know Weiher they a- 
gree or diſagree, 


as, for example no man 18 a 4 no horſe 


Bas reaſon ; we cannot conclude from RTE, 
whether; a Man has reaſon or n. 
Wpadis the fifth general rule? 
A. That from two affirmative. premiſes, a 
ative concluſion will not follow, for, in 
this cafe, both the extremes agree, with the 
middle term, and of courſe they muſt agree 
with each other in the concluſion, as, every 
Animal has ſenſation, every Man is an Animal, 
7 km ts every Man has ſenſation. 
| What is the ſixth general rule? 
| A. The concluſion tollows the Stor 
part, that is, it one of the premiſes be nega- 
tive, the. concluſion will be negative; and 
one of them is particular, the conclafion will 
be particular; for a negative propoſition is 


weaker, than an affirmative, and a 5 


| weaker than an univerſal. 


„Why, if one of the premiſes 1 is e 
* will the concluſion be negative ? 


3 Becauſe, in this caſe; one of the ex- 


tremes agrees with the middle term, and the 
| * Hugtees with it; therefore, the ex- 


* wuemes 


tremes will diſagree with each other, in the 
concluſion, and, of courſe, render it ne- 
gative: as for example, every man is an ani- 
N mal, no ftone 1s an animal, and the concluſion 
is chat no flone is a man | 
2. Why, if one ef the premiſes be par- 
| ticular, will the concluſion be particular? 
A. In this, two caſes occur, firſt, when both 
: the premiſes are affirmative, and one of them 
5 particular, then, there will be three particu- 
| lar terms in the premiſes, viz. the two prædi- 
cates, and the ſubject of the particular, there- 


1 ſore, there will be only one univerſal term, 
L viz. the ſubject, of the univerſal propoſition, 
> and as there is but one univerſal term, in the 
e premiſes, there will be none, in the conclafion, 
/ by the third general rule, and of courſe, it 
4 mult be particular, as, every man is an animal, 
Jome man ti juſt : therefore, Something that 1s 
Juſt is an antmal. Secondly, if one of the 
r premiſes i is afur ative, and one of them nega- 
. tive, they will be either, an univerſal nega- 
d tive, and a particular affirmative, or, an uni- 
1  verſal affirmative, and a particular negative, 
8 in either caſe, there will be, but two univerſal. 
14 terms, in the premiſes, viz. the ſubject of the 
univerſal, and the prædicate of the ne egative, 
= and thave can de hut one univerſal term, in 


the concluſion, but as the concluſion muſt be 
i= | + negative, that univerſal term mult be its præ- 
” dicate, therefore, its ſubje& is parcicular, and 
N. of courſe, the concluſion itſelf, is particular. 


| 2 * | * 9 What | 


F 
8 What i is the ſeventh JO ue? A 


A. That, from two particular pr emiles, no 


© eoncluſion will follow, for if they. are both 


affirmatives, there will be no univerſal term, 
in them, therefore, the middle term will be 
twice particular, contrary to the firſt general 
rule, and, if one is affirmative, and the other 
negative, there will be but one univerſal term 
in the premiſes, yiz. the predicate af the ne- 
gative: and, if a concluſion followed, it muſt 
be negative, by the ſixth general rule, and its 
predicate, muſt of courſe, be univerſal, there · 


fore, there would be, as many univer ſal terms, 


in the concluſion, as in the premiſes, cane 

to the tn d general rule. 

Qt Are all thoſe, rules deduced, from the 
to axioms above ? 

A. The ſecond general rule is Wie from 
one of the ꝛules, in the ſecond part, where, 
it was mentioned, that an argument could not 

bold good,, from a particular to an univerſal, 

the ſecond part of the ſixth general rule, is 

| deduced, from-the third general rule, as, like- 
wiſe the ſecond part of the ſeventh, and the 
firſt part of the ſeventh, from the fü ſt general 


rule. The third general rule is deduced fam 


5 firſt and ſecond general rules. 
CHAP V. 


Of: the ſpecial rules of Syllogiſms. 


| .Q How many * rules belong to the 


i firſt Þ ee - 
TN, A, L 4 


($8 3 


A. Two: firſt, the minor ought to be af. 
firmative, for, if it was negative, the major 
ſhould be affirmative, (fince, both the premiſes 
cannot be negative) by the fourth general rule, 
and its predicate, viz. the major term, mult, 
of tourfe, be particular, and the coil ion, 
(by the ſixth general rule) will be negative; 
and its prædicate, muſt then be univerſal, Which 
is the major term, therefore, the major term 
would be univerſal, in the concluſion, and 
particular in the premiſes, contrary to the ſe- 
cond general rule. 


Q. What is the ſecond ſpecial rule af the 
firſt! figure? 

A. The m ajor muſt be univerſal, for ſince, 
by the foregoing rule, the minor is affic mative, 
the middle term, which is its predicate, mult be 
particular; therefore, the puddle term muſt be 

univerſal, in the major propoſition, (for it could 
not be twice particular, by the firſt general 
rule), where it is the tnvject, and, of courle, 
: renders the major univerſal. 


2 How many ſpecial rules belong to the 
ſecond figure? 


N Two: firſt, one of dis premi iſes, and of 
courſe, the dagcluſton is negative, for, ſince, 

in the ſecond figure, the middle term, | is the 
prædieate of both premiſes, if they were both 
affirmatives, the middle term (as being twice 
the predicate, of affirmative propoſition) would 
be twice porticular, contrary, to * firſt gene- 
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ral rule, and as one of the premiſes i is negative, | | C 
the concluſion will be a negative. „ fou 
A. What is the ſecond. ſpecial rule, of the | 85 
ſecond figure? 5 Pr 
„ It he major. muſt be univerſal, for, ſince, hs 
by the foregoing, the concluſion is negative, its * 
predicate, viz. the major term is univerſal, 2 a 
therefote. by the ſecond general rule, is mult | "oh 


F univerſal, in the major propolition, where 


it is the ſubject, and, of courſe, renders me wh 
major univerſal. 8 ET : 
Q. How many ſpecial wules 1 in tbe third fi fr. 1 
gue: 2 / 
A. Two: firlt, the minor is 3 wr fion 
it it was negative, the major ſhould be albiema- Af 
tive (by the fourth general rule) and its prædi- poſ 
cate, which is the mi or term, of courſe, par- its] 
_ ticular, and, ſince a negative concluſion ſhould | 
1 follow, the major term, its prædicate ſhould DYE 
be imiverlal, therefore, the major term would Þ| his 
be univerſal, in the concluſion, and, particular, lint 
in the major premiſe, CONtrAry.,. to ths turd. | EL. , 
general rule 2 IM - fam 
What is the ſecond ſpecial 1 af the : 0 
third fipure 2 | | maj 
"Ac tne 1 3 be particular, 5a | mil 
ſiuce, by the foregoing, the minor is affirma- 6 
tive, the minor terra, its pr ædicate, f is particular, ch 
therefore, it muſt be particular, in the conclu- this 
tion, by: the third generz1 Tule, where it is the. vat 
ſubje; and of courſe, renders the concluſion; xa 
1 5 : 


2. How. 
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2. How many ſpecial r * in the four th 
figure? 

A. Three: firſt, if the major pe be 
affirmative, the minor will be univerſal, for, if 
the major is affirmative, the middle term, (its 
prœdicate) is particular, but, the middle, muſt 
be once univerſal, angl, as it 1s particular in. 
the major, it muſt be univerſal, in the minor, 
where it is, the ſubject, and of courſe, will 
render it univerſal. 


What is the ſeco: id fpecial rule, in the 
fonr th figure? 

A. If the minor be affirmati ve, the conclu- 
fion will be particular; for, ſince the mi- 
nor term is the predicate, of the minor pro- 
poſition, if the minor propoſition is affirmative, 
its predicate, the minor term, will be particu- 
lar, therefore, it will be particular in the con- 
cluſiot (by the third general rule) where it Is, 
the ſubject, and of courie, renders the con- 
cluſion itſelf particular, 


Q. What is the third ſpecial rule of the: 
fourth figure? 

A. If any of the premiſes be negative, the 
major will be univerſal, for, if one of the pre- 
miſes be negative, the concluſion will be nega- 
tive by the lixth general rule, and its prædi- 
cate, viz. the major term will be univerſal, in 
the major propotitioa by the ſecond general 
rule) where, it is the ſubject, and of courſe, 
yrs the major propoſition univerſal, 


(Les 
e HA P. VI. 


Some fartier farticular, e 10 the ſptcies "= 


Nules and Figures. 


2. Were the four. figures always adinitted! 25 
FK. No; Ariſtotle admitted only the three 
firſt; but, Galen introdpced the fourth. 


Q. What were Aritole e*s Objections to the: 


leu ch figure? 
A. Firſt, becauſe, it was directly oppoſite, 


to the firſt figure, for ſince the middle term is 


prez cated, of the major term it might ſeem: 


to have greater extenſion, than the major; 


end again, ſince the minor term is predicated: 
of the middle, it might ſeem to have greater: 
« xtenfion than the middle ; therefore a For- 
T15ort, the minor term might ſeem to have: 
* reaterextenfion than the major. Second, the. 
n {pecia] rules of the fourth ſigure, are conditi=. 


nal, but the rules of the three firſt are cate- 


: corical. 


2 How are Ar ihotle s abi Gicne removed? 


The firſt is removed, becauſe the con- 
1050 in the fourth f. figure, is either particu. 
lar, or nepative, but never an univerſal affir- 
mative, and therefore only. a part of the more: 
_ exten five term, is ſubjected to the leſs exten- 


live term, in the concluſion, as, every Mas 1s. 


an Animal. every Animal. has ſenſation, there- 
fore ſomething that has ſenſation is a Man, 
er they are totally denied of, each ather, 25, 


" . 5 1 f 1 40 
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1 fone is an Animal, ſome animal is a Mans 
therefore, no Man is a flone.. As to the ſe 
cond objection, it. cannot take place, ſince the- 
1 in the fourth figure, and the conclu- 
ſion drawn. from them are as categorical as. 
thoſe of any other figure; for thoſe reaſons. 
Galen admitted the fourth figure, as likewiſe. 
that: the fourth, as. well as the ſecond,, 
and third, were reducible, to the firſt figure, 
and by this means, the neceility of conſe-. 

quence equally. perceptible in. it; beſides, 

fince a different d'ſpoſition of the middle term 

 eonſiitutes a figure, the fourth ſhould be ad. 
mitted, as diſpoling the middle term in a dif. 
ferent manner from any of the other three: 
figures: —and laſtly, becauſe there are. ſome. 
ſyllogiſas that can be expreſsed with leſs. 
complexedneſs in the fourth figure than ia, 
any other 4 ; 

Why is the feſt figure preferable. this. 
and more perfect than any of the ret ? 
A. Firſt, becauſe the neceſſity of conſe. 
_ quence is more clearly perceived, in the fi: ſt- 
figur e than in any of the others: and. ſecond- 
1y, becauſe, it is the only figure that admits 
of an univerſal affirmative concluſion. 

What is meant by the necellity of conſe- 

mence ?* 

A. When, from the diſpoſition of che mide. 
ate term, in the premiſes, we can clearly per» 
ceive, which of the extremes ought to be pre 
Uemed of the other, in the concluſion. 


. * W hy 
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5 Why! ts this more perceptible i in the ard, 
ha in the other figures? 
A. Becauſe, in the firſt figure, ch major 
term, as being the prædicate, of the major pro- 
poſition, ſeems to contain the whole middle 
term, which is an nmverfal fubject, under it, 
and the middle, as being the prædicate of the 
minor propoſition, feems to contain the minor 
term, (which is the {ubject of the minor pro- 
poſition) under jt, therefore, the major, muſt 
contain the migor term, under it in the con- 
cluſion, as, every antmal has ſenſation ; every 


man is an animal, therefore, ever y man bas ſen- 
fation. 


N. B. This can be perceived only in HNr. 


maitve rFOpofuttons- 

Vhy is not this neceſſity of conſequence 
ber cube in the ſecond figure? 
A. Becauſe, in the ſecond figure, the middle 
term is the prædicate of both premiſes, and 
therefore, ſeems to have more extenſion, than 
either of the extremes, which are the ſubjects; 
but, it cannot from this poſition be inferred, 


Which; of the extremes themſelves, ought to 


be prædicated, of the other, as, every man 


2s. an animal, no fone 15 an animal, there · 


fore, no tone is. a man, or, converiely, no 


mn 15 @ fione 55 
Why Zis it not perceptible in the third 
figure? 

A. Becauſe, here the middle term is ts 
; NN of Poor. premiſes; and, conſequently, 


{cems. 
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feems to hav leſs enten ion, than, e of 
the extremes, therefore, from this poſition? It 


cannot be inferred, which of the extremes 


ought ro be predicated, of the other, as, ever 
man ts rational, every man 7 riſible, therefore 
DJomething that 18 l 25 rational, or conver /e- 
ly. 


figure ? | 
A. Becauſe, the fourth fi ure 13 directly con- 


trary to the firſt, for which ſee Ariſtotle's ob- 
jections in the beginning of this chapter. | 


2. How does it appear, that the firſt figure 


only admits of an uuiverfal affirmative conclu. | 
ſion? | 

A. Re firſt, _— the concluſion ſhould 
be affirmative, it is neceſſary, that both the pre- 


miſes ſhould be affirmative.- by the fifth general 


rule) and, of courſe, their prædicates be parti- 
| culay.—Second, 
univerſal, it is nęceſſary, that both the premi- 
ſes ſhould be univerlal by the ſixth general, 
rule) and that the minor term ſhauld be uni- 
verſal, in the prenules (by the ſecond penerak 
rule) therefore, the minor term mult be the 

lubject of the minor pr opoſition, and the middle 

term its prædicate, and, of courſe, particular, 

(as being the preedirate of an affirmative pro - 
poſition). But the middle term muſt be once 

univerſal, therefore, it muſt be the ſubject, off 
the major, for, if it was the predicate, the mid- 
dle term would be twice particular, therefore, 


Q. JEMF + is it not pereeptibite in the fourth 5 


that 1he conclutma ſhould. be 
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it appears that to + draw an univerſal affirmative 
_ concluſion, the middle term muſt be the ſubject 
of the major, and predicate, of the minor, 
which only happens, in the firſt r, 


r en 


07 the Modes of Syllogiſms. 


Q. What is the mode of a {yllogiſm ? 


A · The proper determination of the propo- 


ſitions, according, to their quantity and qua- 
lity'. 


0 How many modes are e there | ? 
A. Sixty-four in all, for the major propoſi-| 
tion of a ſyllogiſm may be either, A, E, I, O, 
and each major may contain ander It, 4 
fold minor, A, E, I, O, which make ſixteen, 
and each minor may contain under it, a four - 
fold concluſion, A, E, 1, O, which make fixty= 
; ſour concluſions, as in the following ſcheme. 


EXAMPLES 


© | (The Grit ſcheme to be = oppoſite page 70.) 
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= Fe HACHUIGER bY the 4th general rule, 
Cf Excluded Yo wp 6th general rules 


— 7 
— 


H 


I 


Excluded * ths 4th general rule, 
Excluded by the ſame 
Excluded by the ſame. 

Excluded by the ſame. 


£ 
* 
* 
2 | 
= : 


© 

— 

— 

< 

© Admitted iq all the figures. 

= Excluded by the 6th general mater, | 
. Excluded by the ſame. _ 

< Excluded by the ſame, . 
O 
— 
[x] 
* 
- 
— 
[=] 
<- 


8 


Excluded by the 4th general rule, 
Excluded by the ſame. 
Excluded by the lame, 


„ 
— ay _— 4 . 
— N - . 


Aa in the 3d and 4th figuress 
Excluded by the 5th general rule. 
Admitted in the 1ſt and 2d figures. 
Excluded by the 6ch general 


5 Admitted i in the 2d figure. X <0 
—_— ' Excluded by the 6th general rior” 
© A Excluded by the ſame. | 
A Excluded by the ſame. = STE. 'I 


. © Excluded by the th general rule. 

4 FT . mw Admitted in the 1ſt and 3d figures. 

e | fa] Excluded by the 5th and 6th general rules. 8 

— Excluded by the 61h general rule. Wes $ 


0 Ts lads. 
| 2 E Excluded by the 6th general rule. 
* Q Admitted in the 2d and ath figures. 
2 Excluded by the 6th general rule 


© Excluded by the 4 general rule. SE. 
— Retained in the 3d and 4th figures« 

| 2 Excluded by the th general rule. 

< Retained 1 in the firſt e . 
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Excluded by the ſame, = 
Excluded by the ſam 2 - : 2 
Excluded by the ſam 54 A 


* 


© 
yo 
[5] 
< 
Js 
[4 
+O 
__ 
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Excluded by the 4th NE 7th geen rules, 
Excluded by the ſame. 

Excluded by the ſame; 

Excluded by the ſame. 


Excluded by the 7th general rules 


YN in 
Excluded by the 4c 8 Re” 


Excluded by the ſame. 
| Excluded by the ſame. 


Excluded by the lame, 


3 in the 3d figure. 


Excluded by the 6th general rule; 
Excluded by the ſame., 


Excluded by the age 


Excluded by the 5th L rule. 
Excluded by the ſame. 
Excluded by the ſame. 3 iS 
Excluded by the ſame. 


Excluded by the 7th general role. 
Excluded by the 


Excluded by the 5th and 2th nv PL 
Excluded by the 7th general rule. 


Excluded by the 2d general rule. 
Excluded by the 6th general rule, 


Excluded by the ſame. 
Excluded by the ſames 5 


Excluded by the ih general rule; 
Admitteg in the "26. e eee 


Excluded by the 4th general rule. 
Exchued by de 6th general rules 


» "= 1 by , 
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K x A M PL L K 8 of the different Concluding Modes. / 


-F irſt F NY 


3 Korb animal bas life; 
. Every man is an unima, 
Therefore, Frey man bas 18 5. 


© No animal i 15 4 font, 
Js Every man is an animal, 4 
| : 7 mrs, no man it d lone. | 


8 ain! has ſenſation 
Some man is an animal, 
" Therefore, fee man has ſenfation; | 


5 


No animal is a Kone, | 
Z Some man is ah animal, 
O . fome man is not t a fare 


Second Fi igure. 


8 V None is an animal, 
E, Fobry man is animal, 


F 10 man fs 2 bone. 


Every man is an animal, 
Mot ſtone is an animal, 
7. ee, no tony is a man: 


4 No fone is #n Ain 
Some man is an anima 13 
- Therefore, fome man in not a fone, 


S araen — N 3 


i Lüelz man has herception; 
Some bodies have not perception, 
T berefore, Jene bodies are not nan. 


3 Third Figure: 
BR F | Ro haha? has ſenſation, 


Every animal has motion, 
7 eee, ſomething that + moves, has 


ee. 


TE fs . is a Bonk, 
g & Every animal has perception, 
2 


hd on 


: W. 4 0 
4 , ; 


NM is net a 


12 fomethin N that has perctpti- 


0 4 


sn 4 


N 


3 8 


& Every animal has ſenſation; 
3 Some animal is a man, 


2 
338 Therefore, fome man i has ſenſation, 


BS Some animal is a man, 

2 Every animal has perception, 

2 Ys ſomething that bus perctß⸗ 
li, is man. 


y Some animal is not nah, : 

> Every animbl has ſenjatlon, 

Z 7. verefore, ſomething thai has ſenſation 
| 14 nor mane | 


N animal is à fone, 

Some animal hai ſenſation, _ 

2 Therefore, ſomething that has ſenſatiot 
bs fot a ſtone. 


Fourth Fi igure. | 


v Every | man iz an animal, 
Pref animal bas ſenſation, 
Therefore, ſamething that has ſenjati 


tion 10 4 man. 


Every man is an animal, 
No animal is a;ſtone, 
Therefore, no ſtone is A mah. 


& Some body i is an animal, 

Z 7755 animal has motion, 

2 There efore, ſomerninę that moves it 42 
by 8 WR. EN 


No Hone i is an Sat" 

5 Every animal has motibn, 

8 Therefore, fo mething that has motion 
47 not & tone. . 


No tone i if an animal, 


Therefore, ſome man is not a lone: 


— 
Pe) 
: Some animal it a man, 


— tans — 


pony 


. — — 
OS nd 4 © 


I 


So 


- — 
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* 
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* 
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* 
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Q. How are thoſe concluſi ve modes; EX = 
pretled, ſo as to ſhew at one view the quanti- 
ty and quality of the different propoſitions ? , 

A. By certain words which are generally | 
made uſe of by Logicians, of whica four be- 
long to the firſt figure: vize Barbara, Celarent, 
2 Ferio. Four to the ſecond, as, Ceſure, 

Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroto. Six to the third, 
as, Darapti, Felapton, Datiſi, Diſamis, Sold 
do, Feriſon; and five to the fourth figure, as, 
Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fefape, Freſi- 
Jons Ihe vowels in thoſe, expreſs the quan- 
ti ty and quality of the different pr opontions. 


The further uſe of them will | be  ſhewn 1 in the | 
next chapter. 


CE A P. VIII. 


Of Reduction. 


2 What 1 is Reduction? 


A. The changing of an im a gnogin 
into a per fect one. 


2 What is meant by an imperfect Allo 
giſm ? | 
A. All ſyNogiſms (except thoſe in the firſt 
figure) are imperfe&, becauſe the neceſſity of 
conſequence mentioned in chapter vi, 1s not 
perceived in them; for the reaſons there al. 


| LK 


What is the. tee of reducing 
cher to the firſt figure? „ OS 
K. The truth of them is immediately 


cm) 

1 mewn, becauſe the concluſion that follows af. 
ter the reduction, is either the ſame as that 
before reduction, or one which infers it. 


Q. What operations are made uſe of in re- 


duction! 2 

A. Tranſpoſition, converſion, ſubalterna- 
tion, and oppoſition. 
Q. How many. fold is ede BP. 

A. Two-fold, viz- oſtenſive, and per im- 
poſſibile- : 

Q. What is DEL ER reduction? 


A. When from the premiſes of the reducend 1 
or impertect ſyllogiſm tranſpoſed, or convert · 
ed, a concluſion is deduced, in the firſt figure, 


which is the ſame as the conclalion of the re- 
ducend, or one that infers it. Thus, in re- 
ducing the mode Camenes, of the fourth figure 


every Man is an Animal, no Animal is a ſtone, 
| therefore, no flone is a Man: you tranſpoſe 


the premiſes thus; no Animal is a tone, eve- 
ry Man is an mal, therefore, no Man is a 
Foe Here, by cranſpoſing the premiſes, 
and converting the concluſion ſimply, it is 


found in the mode Celarent, of the firſt figure. 
Here it is to be obſerved, that whenever it is 


neceſſary to tranſpoſe the premiſes, the con- 
cluſion likewiſe muſt be changed; for as by 
the tanſpoſition of the premiſes the extremes 


change places, viz. that which was the major 


term, becoming the minor, and, vice verſa; 
they muſt like wiſe change places j in the eons 

clulion, that | "nes was the predicate of the 
75 * 3 


* 


: 


83 


-znchifiva fu the reducend, becomes theſubje& | 
If the concluſion of the rcduR, and vice verſa : 
however, this cannot be properly called con- 
verſion, _ 
What is the further ule of the words, 
mextioned | in the laft chapter? 
A. The initial letter ſhews, to what mode 
of the ficſt figure any imperfect mode is to be 
reduced; — thus, Ceſari is reduced to Celareni, 
Darapti to Darii, &c. &. Whenever the 
letter S occurs, it denotes, that the propoſi - 
tion, which the preceding vowel Agnihies, is 
to be converted {imply ; thus, in red:; in 
Ceſari to Celarent, the major is 10 be ſiniply 
converted: when the letter P, occurs, the 
propoſition, which the preceding vowel de- 
notes, is to be converted per accidens, as, in 
reducing Derapti to Darii, the minor is to be 
converted per accidens: when the letter M, 
occurs, the premiſes are to be tranſpoſed, as. 
in reducing Cameſtres to Celarent, and laltiy, 
when the letter K, occurs, it denotes, that, 
the contr adi ctory of che concluſion, of the re. 
ducend, is to be put in place, of the propoſi- 
tion, which the preceding vowel ſignifies, thus. 
in reducing Barolo, to Barbara, the contra- 
dictory of the concluſion, is to be put in the 
place of the minor propoſition, this laſt more 
Propmny belongs to the following ch bter. : 
CHAP IX. 
Of Reductios per impoſſibile. * 
2 What is meant by reduction per inipoſſiß 
G A. When 


LI 


A. When, ſrom one of the premiſes of ie 


 Feducend, and the contradiftory of the con- 
cluſion of the reducend, put in place of the 
other premiſe, a concluſion is deduced, which 
is manifeſtly falſe. 

2. How far does this ſpecies of e 
prove the truth, of the concluſion of the re- 
ducend? 2 
A. Asthe concluſion of the redud is mani. 
feſtly falſe, one of the premiſes of the reduQ, 
muſt be alſo falſe, ifince a falſchood in the 
concluſion muſt 6 ag tolow, from a falſe. 


hood in the premiſes) but, as one of the pre- 


miſes of the reducend is admilted: as true, in 


the reduct, the other premiſe of the reduct, 


viz. the contradictory of the concluſion of the 
reducend, muſt be the falſe premiſe; there- 
fore, the concluſion of the reducend, muſt have 
been true, ſince, of contradiftories,” one muſt 


be always true, and the other falſe, (ſee chap. 


VIII. part 2d).—as an example, in the mode 
Barco, of the ſecond figure, every man has 
fer ception : Somebody bas rot perception, there- 
fore, ſomebody is not man: here ſubſtitute the 
contradictory of the concluſion, viz every Bo- 
dy 1s a man, for the minor propoſition, and the 


fylogiſm runs thus, in the mode, Barbara of 
the firſt figure; every man has perception, eve. 
ry body is a man; therefore, every body has 


per ception, this cencluſion is evidently falſe. 
Q: Why is this ſpecies of reduction uſed, 
ſmce, oſtenſive reductien proves the truth, or 


\fallekwood N An 


„ 


A. It is never uſed, except, in caſes of ne- 
ceſſity, where, oſtenſive reduQion is not ad- 
mifſible, as, whenever a particular negative 
occurs, in the premiſes of the reducend, for a 
_ particular negative is not admiſſible in the firſt 
fi ure, fince, its minor mult be aifirmative, and 
its major eniverſal. —Furcher, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that every mode of all the different 
figures, may be reduced, to the firſt figure, 


per impoſſibile, but oltenlive reduction is pre» 
terable. 


CHAP. X. 


Of Hypetherrc Sylloꝶ iſims. 

Q. What is an Hyporhetic ſyllogiſm? 

A. A ſyllogiſm, whoſe major or minor, or 
both, are hypothetic propoſitions. 

O When the mejor only is hypothetic, what 
will the concluſion be? 

A. The conclufion will be abſolute, backs 
the minor removes the condition, as, E, G, 
Major, / Cod ts juft, the wicked will 15 pu- 
#i/hed : Minor, but God is juſt, Concluſion, 
therefore, the wicked will be puni/hed.. 


Q. If the minor propoſition be hypotheric 
what will the concluſion be? 


The concluſion will be hypothetic, becauſe, 
no propoſition intervenes, to remove the con- 
dition, as, major, F @ man is pious, he wil! 
be reward 11 4 Future Hate Minor, and if 
be w2ll 4. re war led in a future late, he will 


2 enter 


(5) 


1 ho Jing die of Haven. Conelufßon, 
therefore, if a man is pious be will enter the 
kingdom «of braven. 


2: What is the uſe of Hllegiſms, whoſe. 


con cluſions are hypothetic ? 

A. The hypothetic concluſion, may be made 
the major, of another ſylegiſm, and an ab- 
ſolute concluſion diawn frem thence. 

Q. When the major only is hypothetic how 

many ways of concluding are there? 

A. Two: firſt, from the poſition of the 
antecedent, to the poſition of the conſequent, 
"mt, of Chrif was the Son of God, he has re- 
deemed She II's but, Chriſt was the Sen of 
God, therefore, he ee mankind. Se- 


condly, from the remotion of the conſequent 
to the remotion of the antecedent, as, , the 


wicked are rewarded, good works are fruitleſi, 
byt good works are not fruithſs, therefore, 
te wicked are not rewarded. 

On what does the truth cf the conclu. 
fig ion in thoſe caſes depend? 

A. On this, that if the dntecedent * true, 
the conſequent (if it follows from it) will be 
likewiſe true, as, in the firſt example, and, if 
the conſequent. be not true, neither will the 
antecedent (from whence it follows) be true, 


in this caſe, the contradictory, of the conſe- 


quent is to. be aſſumed, becauſe, the contrary 


of it, would not make a true ſyUlogiſm, . 


ever 7 animal is rational, every brute 1s rational. 


but no br ute it rational ; therefore, 20 man it 


rational. 


7-7 


rational, but it ought to be thus: Major, 7 
every animal is rational every brute is rational. 
Minor, but ſome hrutes are not rational, there. 
fore, ſome animals are not rational. 
Q. What are the falſe modes of concluding ? 
K Two: firſt, from the rem zoving of the 
antecedent, to the removing of the conſequent. 
as, if a man zs rieb, he is to be eftcemed, but, 
a man is not 9 therefore, he 7s not to be 
e/teemed. Second, from the polition of the 
e tothe poſition of the antecedent, 
: 5 0 a man is rich he ts to be efteemed, but, @ 
72 1s to be efteer; med, Therefore, be is rich- 
0. Row is the falſehood of thoſe proved? 
A. By reducing them to categorical ſyllo- 
giſms, which is to be done, by rejecting the 
term, that is common, to both, the antecedent 
and conſequent, together, with the conditional 
particle, thus, they will be found contrary, to 
the ſpecial roles of ſyilogit ms, as, being rich, 
15 to bs eſteemed, a man is not "ih, therefore, 
a m an is not to be efteemed : here, the minor 
is negative, contrary, to the firſt ſpecial rule, 
of the firft figure, the minor ſhonld be affirma- 
tive, and again, in the ſecond example, as, 
being rich 1s to be lee med, therefore, being 
a man is being rich, this concluſion, is non- 
tenlical, and contrary, to the firſt ſpecial rale 
of the hon figure, as, one of the premiſes, 
and of courſe, che concluſion ſhould be nega. 
tive. 8 


" is: 15 


% 
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"CHAP: N. 


— 


07 Disjunctive Hie. 


Q. What! isa disjunctive ſyllogiſm? 


A. That whoſe major is a digjunAive pro 0— 
poſition. 


Q. How many modes of concluding in a. 


disjunctive ſylogifm | ? 


A. Two: Firſt, from the poſition of one 
part, to the removing of the other, as, the 
_ Earth is either in motion or at reſt, hui il is in- 


motion, therefore, it 7s not at reſt» Seconds 
. Is, from the removing of one, to the polition. 
of the other, as, it 7s night or day, but, it 15 


. not night, therefore, it is dap. Here, 10 is. 
to be remacked, that the major of the dis- 
lunctive ſyllogiſm, may contain ſeveral parts, 


aud in this cale, there is the poſition of one 
part in the minor, to the removing of all the 


other parts in the concluſion, or the removiug 
all. the parts in. the minor, to the poſition of 
of one, n the concluſion; as, 1 7s either Spitz 2g, 
Summer, Autumn, or Wi inter, but, :t 1s Spring 

therefore, i i neither Summer, 3 woe" 


inter; or thus, but it is neither Summer, 


Autumn, nor Winer, therefore, it is Spring. 
Q. What is a disjunctive ſyllogiſm, from 
the © eee of the parts? be 
. dy llogiſm, whoſe major propolition, i is 
an kypethetic, whoſe antecedent, is abſolute, 
and connſequent, a disjunctive propoſition ; as, 


7 there 7s diſuſe to be OS either an acute, 


ar a tedious one 2s to. be feared, 

Q. What is the uſe of. this ſpecies of 9 
login? 8 

1 pr Eg, uſed in the faeces of 


argument to be treated, of in the next. char 
KT. | 


CH AP: XII. 


Oo Dilemma. 


Q. What is a Dilemma? . 
X An argument conliſting of a den ne 
fyllogiſm from the enumeration of the parts, 
94 as many ſimple propoſitions as there are parts. 

Q. What is the uſe of a dillemma ? 

A. To prove either the Agel, Or falſe. | 
hood. of fome propoſitions. 

Q. How is this to, be done? ; 

A. By connecting a pr opoſition with each 
ef the parts of the conſequent, which is to con- 
rain a middle term, which is to ſhew the falſe- 
hood, or abſurdity of that part, which falſe- 

: "hood, or abſuidity is inferred. in.the conclu- 
fon : as in the example in the laſt. chapter. 
If a diſeaſe is to be feared, an acute, or a.te- 

dious diſeaſe is to be feared ; but, an acute, 2 
caſe is not to be feared, for an acute diſeaſe t3 of 
« foort duration, and a t edious diſeaſe is not to 

be feared, for, a tedious diſeaſe is flight, chere- 

Ken a dy cafe is no! 10 be R 


Qt 


«000 - i} 


1 In what ſpecies of reaſoning, is a di. 
lemma moſt frequently to be uſed? 

A. It can be uſed in any ſpecies of rake. 
ing, but frequently in mathematical reaſun- 
ing, for inſtance, where any one line, or an- 
gle, by the afliſtance of intermediate proofs, is 


ſhewn, not to be leſs, or greater than anotller, 


therefore it muſt be equal. | 
2. Is this ſpecies of argumentation confined 
to two parts, in the canſequent of the major? 
A. It may contain anTndefinite number of 
parts, which. may be removed by the aſſiſtance 
of other propoſitions, as above men tioned, Aue 
then it may be called a Trilemma, a Te e 
ma &c. as in the follow ing example : If che form 


of government be bad, it is.0wing either to the 


ignorance, vas itiouſaeſs, ambition, or negli- 


gence,-of the legiſlative body. Here, the con- 


ſequent contains four parts, and might contafu 


more, which may be removed! in the mino 
as above. 


Q. Fow many. ways may a dilerama be de- 


ſcien 2 


A. Three ways Hirn FIC all the parts. 


| eee in the antecedent are not enume- 


rated in the conſequent : Secondiy, when the 
ſimple propoſitions that are aſſumed to remove 
the parts, do not evidently remove them: 
And thirdly, when it can be retorted, for an 


argument” which proves contradictions, proves 

nothing, example of the firſt, in the caſe of the 
'F7 17 E 2 6 , 

MH:ffogynit, if you are to marry, you muſt 


marry 


1 
marry either a beantiful or a deformed wo- 
mau, if ſbe is beautiful, ſhe wiil prove un- 
_ chaſte, and, i deformed, he will be Iouthſome, 

therefore, yor are not to marry. But this fails, 
as all the parts are not enumerated in the ma- 
jor, for a woman may be neither beautiful nor 
deformed. It fails likewiſe in the ſecond, for, 
ber being beautifl, is not eontradictory to ber 
being chaſte, nor her being deformed, contra · 
dictory to ber being agreeable. An example 
of the third kind may be ſeen by the famous 
controverſy between-Protogaras and Eualthus, 
the former agreed to reach the latter, the art of 
pteading, on condition that he. ſhould pay him 
a certain ſum in hand, and the remainder 
when the pupil ſhould gain the firſt cauſe he 
was engaged in, which being agreed to by the 
pupil, th: miſter inftantly commenced a ſuit 
againſt him for the remainder, ſaying, that if 
he (the maſter) gained the ſuit, the payithould _ 
pay him according to the deciſion of rhe judg- 


es; but if the judges gave it againſt him, he 


the pupil ſhould pay, according to agreement > 
but, the pupil retoried, by ſaiing, that if he 
(the pupil) had gained the fuit, be had no 
right to pay, according to the deciſion of the 
judges ; and that if he loft the ſuit he ſhould 
bay nothing according to agreement. 5 
eee eee "= 
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CHAP. XIII. 
- Of the Sorites 


„ What is a foridiend; 
A: A ſpecies of an argument, cn6Aine, 


of many propoſitions, fo connected together, 
that, the predicate, of every foregoing pro- 


poſition, becomes, the tubject, of the follow-. 
ing. 

How manyfold i is a ſorite? 2 

K. Two fold: firit, compiled, of kiopthe- 


Seal propoſitions, and, ſecondly, compoſed of 
_ abſolute . propoſitions. An example of he 
former, zwe love any perſon, all batred to- 


wards him ceaſe, If we rejoice not in his mis= 


fortunes, we d bim no infury, therefore, 


88 we love a perſon we wiſh bim ng injury. 


rites 3 2 


A. All the propoſitions are premiſes, ex- 


Gone; the laſt, which 1s the concluſion. 


Q. What proportion, does the nwnber of 
terms bear, to the number of propoſitions, | in 


; a ſorites? 


A. In a ſorites, compoſed of abfolute, or 
ſimple propoſuions, there are as many terms, 


as propoſitions, becauſe every term is twice 
repeated, firſt, being the prædicate of the 
foregoing, F and ſecondly, the ſubject of the 

1 folllowin 8 


How many protein: are there, in a ſo- 


Tu 


following propoſition, and the firſt term is re- 
peated in the concluſion. 
Q. What proportion, does the number of 
middle terms bear to the number of terms in 
the ſorites? 
A. All the terms are midale terms, except 
two, which are the extremes. 
Into how many iyllogitms, aan ſos 
rites _ reduced ? 
A. -TJnto as many as there are middle terms. 
2. What propoſitions make up the premiles, 
of the firſt iyllogilin ? | 
A. The two firſt premiſes of the ſorites, 
but, that which was the ſecond premiſe, of 
the ſorites, becomes the major propoſitton, oi 
the firſt ſyllogiſm, and its firſt premiſe, the 
minor propoſition, vecauſe, ſince all the pre- 
miſes of the ſorites, except the laſt (as we {hall 
preſently ſee) are affirmative, the pradicate, 
cf the firſt premiſe, muſt have greater exten- 
ſion, than its ſubje&, and as this predicate 
becomes the ſubject, of the ſecond propoſiti- 
on, of the ſorites, its predicate, will __ 
greater extenſion, than its ſubject, 
courſe, this prædicate mult be the moſt ex- 
tenſive term, in the two firſt propcſitions, 
of the ſorites; therefore, it muſt be the 
major term, in the firſt H llogifin, thereforee 
the propolition, wherein it is found, viz. the 
ſecond propoſition of the ſorites, muſt be th 
wajor een of the firſt 5 logit: n, = 
1 e 


'T 3 


the firſt propoſition, its minor, and from theſs, 


a concluſion is drawn. | 
78 What propoſitions make up the premiſes 
e fecond {yllogiſm of the ſorites ? | 


A. The third premiie, of the forites, be 


comes its major, and the concluſion of the fore. 
going, its minor propoſition, ſince the prædi- 
cate of the third premiſe, has greater extenſi- 
on, than any term, that went before, it muſt 
be the major term, therefore, the propoſition, 
in which it is found, muſt be the major propo- 
ſition, in the ſecond ſyllogilm, and the con» 
cluſion of the nene its minor an 
on. 


2 To what figure mul thoſe ſyllogiſins 


belong? 

A. They muſt all belong to the firſt figure, 
for, as to the firſt of thoſe, it is evident, it muſt 
be the caſe, fince, according to the above- men- 
tioned tranſpoſition, of the premiſes, that term 
which is the ſuhject of the major, is found to 
be the prædicate of the minor, which of courte 
as being twice repeated, muſt be the middle 
term, and exactly diſpoſed, as in the firſt fi- 
gure. The ſecond ſyllogiſm of the forites, 
will be bkewiſe, in the felt figure, from the 
following ſtatement— As the third premiſe, 
of the ſorites, as above mentioned, becomes 
the major propolition of the ſecond ſyllogiſm, 


and as it is at.rmative, its predicate mutt be 


the minor term, and its ſubject (of courſe) the: 
middle term, but this ſubject is the p: ;&dicate, 
„ 


(% ) 


of the conclufion, of the foregoing ſyilogiſuy; 
but, this concluſion is the minor propoſition 
of the ſecond ſyllogiſin, therefore, as the ſame 
term, is the ſubject of the major, and the præ- 
dicate of the minor, it is the middle term, and 
the ſyllogiſm is, in the firſt figure, and thus, 
all the ſyllogiſms of the ſorites, will be found, 
in the firſt figure, for which fee the following 
examples: Every man is an auimal every am- 
mal has ſenſation, every ſeuſutive thing 13 a bo+ 
ay ; every body id a ſubſtance, thefore, every 
man is a ſubſtance Thus reduced to ſyllo- 
giſms: Every animal has ſenſation, every 
man is an animal, therefore, every man has 
ſen ſcit ion. 2d, Every ſenſutive thing is à bo- 
dy, every man has ſenſation ; therefore, eve. 


| ry man is a body. 34, Every body is a ſub- 


ance, every man is a body, therefore, every 
U— ĩð 8 . 
2. What are the two ſpecial rules of the 
Wh Te 
A. 1½, The laſt premiſe only, can be ne- 
gative. 2d, The firlt premiſe only, can be 
particular. 5 „ 
Q. How is the firſt proved? 1 
A. As all the ſyllogiſins into which the ſo- 
rites is to be reſolved, mult be in the firſt fi- 
gure, as before- mentioned, and, that the mi- 
nor propoſition, in the firſt figure, is affirma- 
tive, and, cat this minor is the concluſion of 
_ the foregoing ſyilogiim, chat conglefion is af. 
LEE, as . . 


| ( 86 ) 

Firn ative, and of conrſe, all the premiſes, from 
which it was deducted, but thoſe are all the 
5 premiſes of the ſorites, (except the laſt) whicte 


of courſe, mult be ail affirmative; 


Q. How is it proved, that the firſt only ci can 


be particular? 
A. As all the terms of FOR frees: except 
the two extremes, are middle terms, every 


one of them muſt, by the firſt general rule, 


be once univerſal. but, as all the premiſes, ex- 
cept the laſt, muſt be affirmative, thoſe middle 


terms, when they fift occur, viz. as, the præ- 
dicates of affirmative propoſitions, are particu- 


lar, therefore, when they next occur, as, the 
ſubjects, they muſt be univerſal, ant there. 


fore, all the propoſitions muſt be univerſal, 


except the firſt, which may be particular. 


CHAP. XIV. 
* of Enthymemes- 


9. What is an Enthymeme ? 

K. It is aſyllogiſm abridged, both for bre- 
vity, and to pay a compliment, to the hearers 
underſtanding ; this may take place in ſyllo- 
giſms, made up, of either maple, or ee 
een 1 80 

Q. How many propoſuic ons. in an enthy- 
meme, from * eim 


A. Tro 1 


{  ) 
A. Tae. viz. the antecedent, -which) is 


one of the premiſes, and the n e which 
is the concluſion, 


Q- How is it known, in this caſe, which 


of the premiſes i is ſuppreſſed ? 
A. If, the ſajedt of the conſequent is, in 


the antecedent, the minor propoſition mult be 


the antecedent, as the ſubject of the concluſi- 
on, viz. the minor term, muſt be in the mi- 
nor propoſition, and, if the predicate of the 
conſequent is in the antecedent, the major, 
propoſition muſt be the antecedent, ſince, t 2 
predicate of the concluſion, iz. the major 


term is found, in the major propoſition. An 


example of the former: Every man is an ani- 
mal, therefore, every man ha; /enſatizn. | An 


example of the latter : Harp auiumal has ſen- 


ation, therefore, every man bas ſenſation 


How is an enthymeme ſupplica/ or re- 
Fon: to a ſyllogi iſm? | 


A. By making a propoſition, of the two 


terms, that are only once repeated, and ſub- 
ſtituting it, for the omitted prapoſition. 


& In what cafes does, it happen, that no 


term of the antecedent, enters the conſe- 
quent? 

A. When the propoſitions of the ſyllogiſm, 
to which it may be reduced, are not all fin- 
ple, as happen, when the major, which in t his 


caſe, is ſuppreſſed, is either an hypothetical 


propoſition, as, God is juſt, therefore, the 
wicked Pp be puniſhed : here, the rate 


KA 1 * 
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tie major, vir. / God 1s juſt, the wicked mu 
be pwrniſhed, contains the whole force of the 
corfequent, or a disjunctive, as, Cicero was a 
74 therefore the Romans were not deceived. 
Here, the major disjunctive of the ſyllogiſm, 
viz. either Cicero was a patriot or the Romans 
were decerved, is ſupprefled. 1 8 


2. How does it fometimes happen, that, 
though the antecedent and conſequent have a 


\ , common term, yet, the ſyllogiſm is not ſimple? 
A. This happens, where, if the fyllogiſm 
\ was a ſimple one, there would be a violation 
\ of the rules of ſyllogiſms, as, Cbriſt was no 
\rmpeſtor, therefore, Chrift redeemed man. If 


this was an enthymeme, from a {imple ſyllo- 


giſm, it would be contrary to the fixth gene- 

ral rule: as, an affirmative concluſion would 

| follow from a negative premiſe, therefore, 
the major of it ought to be this, zf Chrift was 
70 impaſtor, Chriſt redeemed man- 


CHA P. XV. 


Of InduQion- 


Q. What is Induction? EN | 
4. It is a ſpecies of argument, whereby an 


_ "enumeration, of as many ſimple, or particular 
_ propoſitions as we can, we infer, an univerſal 


Q "N 


concluſion, 


(89 


2 In What reſpect daes Indution differ 
from ſyllogiſm? 

A. Syllogiſm infers a general, or a particu- 
lar concluſion, from premiſes more general, 
but, induction, the very contrary, and in his, 
ſyllogiſm, has the advantage. 


2. Why then is induction made uſe of 1 in 
deinonftration ? 

A. Iuduction is never uſed, except, in caſe: 
of necellity, when, we cannot argue from a 
more gen:ral, à Happens in natural philoſophy,. 
where, we are obliged to conclude, from a 
number of particular Phencmena ; as, heavy 
Bodies deſcend, in Eurape, Ajia, Africa, and: 
America; therefore, heavy bodies deſcend, on 
every part of the earth, 

Q. Is it neceſiary, that al! the particulars 
ſhould be enumerated | in every inſtance, to draw 
a concluſion? 

A. This, in every inſtance, would be im- 
poſſible, as, it would be impoſt fible, i in {ome caſes, . 
to mention, an infinity of individuals, wks 
by enamerating fome of the individuals, if we 
find no inſtauce whatever, to the contrary we 
may draw a general concluſion, if this con- 
curs with the opinions, of all ochers, in like 
caſes. 

Q. Does this concluſion, from a partial 
enumeration, obtain in natural philoſophy ? 

A. In this alone, the concluſion is 0b. 
jectionable, as, the object of natural philo- 
: ſophy is matter, whoſe eſſence, we are un- 
Hy acquainted- 


(% 


acquainted with and. therefore, there may; 
be raſh concluſiogs drawn, which, the expe- 


rience of others, might Acer würds contradict, 


and this more particularly, we ſee every day, 
taking place; in chymiſtry. 


How does it appear, that induction 1 is 4 


ſpecies: of enthymeme? 


A. Becauſe, here, the minor is N 


left out as in the above example, - Heavy be- 
dies deſcend. in Europe, Aſia, er, and A. 


merica; but Europe, Ajia, ica and Ame- 


rica, make up the whole earth; therefore, heus- 
up badie deſcend, x on. every part of the earths. 


* 
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CHAP, XVI 


27 E dumb li. 


9. Whart-i is an Example? 

A. An argument wherein, from one G ings 
lar circuimſtance, the truth of which is ſelf 
evident, we infer the poſition of another, ſi- 


milar to it, though not yet certain, as, the. 


ori war between Marius and Sylla, injured 


t he Roman commonwealth, therefore, the ciuil 


war, between Cœſur aud Pompey, will 1 enjure 
it. 1 

Q, How, from example, do we infer the 
polition of a in 2 


A. By 


(or) 


A. By tacitly ſuppoſing the det off 
many others to the firſt, and then, aſſuming: 
any of them, as a cochafloa, as in the above 
example: it is preſumed, that it is the nature 
of all civil wars, to injure the common- 
Wealth, and; from tacit inference, we plainly 
perceive, that every example is an enthy meme 
in which, the minor, which contains all the 
ſingulars, is to be underſtood, and which is 
the ſuppoſed. univerſal. 

Q. How is this ſpecies of argument neun, 
ſometimes to be falſe? 

A. By ſhewing that the ingular inkerr ed; | 
is diſſimilar to the firſt, 

Q. How far does example partake . in- 
duction, and how far of ſyllogiſm? 

A. It-partakes of induction, in as much, as. 
it proceeds from a ſingular, tacithy, to the uni- 
verſal, and of {yllogiſm, in as far as it proceeds 
again, from the univerſal, to the {ingular- 

What is the principal uſe of example? 
> 4 It is miiſt frequently uſed, by. orators 
and rhetoricians, either to engage, or lead. 
away, the attention of their audience, always. 
aſſuming thoſe examples, with which, they 
fuppoſe them to be beſt acquainted, or, to, 
Which, their Capacities are Ds 
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"> 1 A P. XVII. 
Of Sebi enz. 


2 What is a Sophiſm? 
A. When a falſe or abſurd concluſion fol- 


6 hawk, from premiſes, which appear to be true, 
WD; that an argument, which has the appear 
_ ance of truth, leads us into an error. 


Q. Was this the or iginal lignification of the 


word ſophiſm? 


A. The original meaning of It ſignified 


wiſdom, or an inveſtigation of truth, but, 


this meaning was afterwards corrupted, . and 


ſophiſts ſignified, thoſe quibling philoſophers, 
who made uſe of falſe arguments, to impoſe 
on the credulous. and procure to themtelves, 
the reputation of learned men. 


Q. How far is the knowledge of ſophiſms 


neceſlary at the preſent day? 

A. So far, that, by being able to diſcern- 
this falſehood: we may prevent ourſelves from 
being impoſed on, without impoſing on others, 
+ Which. is to be done, by removing, this falſe 
appearance, aud wen i, the matter in its. 
Arve light. ; 

Which are the principal ſpecies of fo. 


phiſins ? 


As Firſt, a miſtake of. the queſtion, when: | 


ſomerhing is proved, which has no connection 


with what was required to be proved, as, 


if it ſhould be attempted to be proved, that, 


G onſeantine | 


Go 


ca 


1 
FP 
L 
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| Conſtantine the Freat, 1 not a | Roman, bee 
cauſe he was born at York. | 

O. How is this ſophiſin overturned ? ? 

A-. By ſhewing, that, although, the aſ- 
fi igned cauſe may be true in (elf, yet, ano- 
ther is equally true. 

What is the ſecond ſpecies of fophiſm? 
3 Aſſigning a falſe cauſe, as, there was a 
great darkneſs, becauſe of the death of Julius | 
Cefar. 

Q. How is this Gates overturned ? 

A. By either ſhew ing the true cauſe, or, 
that the cauſe affigned, is not . 

2. What is the third ſpecies ? | 
A. A Cullpfition, of what was granted, or 
begging tMqueſtion, if it was wanted to be 
proved, that God was eternal, by faying that 
there neither was, is, or will be, a time, iu 
which he did uot exiſt. 

Q: How is this ſpecies overturned? 

A. By ſhewing, that the proof is only 
equivalent to the queſtion. _ 

Q. What is the fourth ſpecies? 

A. An argument 11 a circle, or when two 
. queſtions being propoſed, the truth of each of 
them, is attempted to be proved, by the 
other, as, there wil! be a war, becauſe, there: 
is a famine < or, there ill be a famine, be- 
cauſe there is a war. 

Q. How is the falſehood of this ſhewn ? 

A. By proving, that one, is not neceſſarily 
the * of the other, or, chat though 

| 2 cauſe: 


R e R 
as . - 
* * * 
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2 cauſe produced a certain n effect vet, that el 


fect will not u the cauſe, from whence 


it proceeded. 
Q. What is the ich ſpecies? N | 
A. The fallacy of accident, when we attri- 


bi any thing to an accident, which belongs 


to the ſubject, in which that accident inheres 
or, vice verſa, as, wine has heen the cauſe of 
quarrels, therefore, it ts pernicious. 

Q. How is this ſpecies overturned? 


A. By ſhewing the difference between o the 


ſubjeet, and accident. 
O. What is the ſixth ſpecies ? pi 


A. When we argue from that which! is true : 


e, the ſame 
abſotute- 


in par ticular circumſtances, to p 
thing true, in every eircumſtancs 


ly, as; dar. 7s boug bt in the ſhambdle:, is to 


Be eat, raw meat 1s Bee bt, ther efore, raw meat 
is to be eat. | | 
O. How is this ſorcies. . ? 
A. By me wing the difference between 


things, in their abfolute ſenſe, and the ſame 


things, in a determinate ſenſe, or ceonected 
with particular circumſtances , this has its re- 
verſe, viz. when we argue fr om a thing true, 
in every circumſtance, to that which is true, 
only in particulars, as, if it was ſaid, that we 


-ought not to puniſh a man, for protecting 
another, we ſhould take into conſideration, that 


he may protect that man, for the avowed pur- 
pate of deſtroying many. 


2 What! is the ſeventh ſpecies? 


* A 


p "98 7 


A. A ſophiſm of many interrogatories, when 
a queſtion involves two or more e ee 
which have ſuch an oppoſition, that they can- 
not be anſwered, in the affirma tive, or nega- 
tive, at the lame ng, a5, are bony ard gait 
JE 


Ho is the 0 of this ſhewn ? 

. By giving the proper anſwer to each of 
the parts, of the propoſition, ſeparately, 

Q. What is the eighth ſpecies? 

Z. That, of a falle conſe que nce, when 
e concluſion is inferred, which does not 

rightly follow, according to the rules of lylue 
5 gißhns. | | 
2. In what ſpecies of argument does this 
fallacy take place? --: 

A. moſt frequently, in enthymemes, that 
the fallacy may not be perceived, as, no bad 
man is happy : therefore, every good man is 
happy : this enthymeme ſhould be thus ſup- 
plied ; no bad man is happy, every thing 
| happy is good, therefore, every good man 18 
happy : here we draw an affirmative conclu- 
ſion, tho? one of the premiſes is negative, be- 
ſides, we bring the middle term into the con- 
cluſion, which ſhould never be done. 

Q. What is the ninth ſpecies ? 

A. Sophiſms of equivocation, when a word 
is uſed, which has different ſignifications, as, 
a dog barks, a ſtar is a dog, therefor 2 a ſtar 
Sar gelb. 

ey How 1 is the ey of this ſue wn? 

A. By 


0 


K. By me wing. that there are La terms, | 


For, the term Dog, in the major, and minor, 


ſignifies different parts, of the ſame whole 


univerſal, contrary, to the fir(t general rule. 


Sophiſins of ambiguity, belong to this ſpecies, 
and their falacy thewn, in the fame manner, 


as, Be that ſends a be into the light, defires 
i to be read, be that throws a bol into the 


fire ſends it into the light, and therefore, he | 
that throws a book rnto the fire deſires it to 
be read. —Sophiſms of accent, or, when dif- 


ferent words are pronounced in the ſame man- 


ner, may be reduced to this ſpecies, and the 
falacy ſhewn, as above, as the Oy" meas 
and mate. . 


— 


What is the tenth ſpecies? RE 
A. Thoſe of diviſion, and compoſition, as, 


when the ſame things might ſeem to be con- 
cluded, in a compound ſenſe, that may be con- 


cluded of them in a divided ſenſe, and vice 


ver ſa, as, two and three make two numbers, 


but, two and three are five, therefore, Five 
3s two numbers: or, on the ,contrary, five 15 


ene number, two and three make five, there · 


fore, two and three is one number. 
| How is the falacy of this ſhewn? 


| by By ſhewing that, on account of the 
ditference of the compounded, and divided 


lenſes, there are four terms in the gn 
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9. What! is Method ? f 
A. I he proper arrangement of our thoughts 
abvur any ſubject, ſo, as to prevent confu- 
ſion, in finding out, unknown truths, and 
conforming in the mind, truths, 1 2 
| mpegs 

2 How vianyfold/i is elt 7. 

A. Two fold : Synthetic, and Analytic. 

Qs: What is meant, by the ſyathetic me. 
thod * ; 
A. Thar, which begins with the parts, THY | 
leads on, to a knowledge of the whole, pro- 
_ceediny, from the molt general, and ſimple 
truths, to that, which is compounded of them, 
and hence it is called, the ſynthetio d 
or method of compoſition-- PENS, 8 

2. What is meant by the Analytic me. 
mo. e 0 

"A. That, which ali the whole compound 
whether a 4pecies, or an individual, and leads 


us, into the knowledge of 1 it, by reſolving " 


into its parts, and hence it is called the ana- 
Htic method, or method of reſolution. 

O. In which of thoſe methods do we ge- 
nerally proceed, in any Wee, or branch of 
; knowledge? 2 

1 


A This 


7 > © 2 
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: A. This depends on, ks the bett or 


the whole, is better known, in the beginning = 
if the parts are better known, we begin with. in 
the ſynthetic method, we conſider them diſ- 11 
tinctly, arrange them properly together, and 
thus come to a knowledpe, of the whole, as, tl 
in Grammar, we begi with the letters, of ; 
mem ſyllables are made, next, words, and tl 
ſentepces, and laſtly, language, but, if the tl 
_ Vole is better known, than its parts, we uſe ce 
the analytic. method, as, in the ſame example, | fr 
if language he firſt better known, we next | te 
proceed to ances, words, ſyllables,. and. n 
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in As In the 1 manner, thus : : in the ana- tr 
Jatie, we begin with the individual, which i is 7 
the moſt compound, as haying the greater een, 
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prehenſion, and then, to the propoſitions, 
through lyilogitm, 40 all ſpecies of reaſoning, 
and again, from reaſoning in general to ſyllo- 
giſms, propoſitions, and individuals, or, ana. 
Iytically, from the individual, to the ſummum 
genus, and ſynthetically, from the ſummum 
genus, to the individual; the analytical me- 
tod proceeds, from che end, to the means, 
nd from the angans, to the extremes, and the 
. again, from the argues fo. the 
means, and 10 to. the end - | 
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A. This, in the ſciences, is called the method 
of invention, becauſe, it obſerves the order, 
in which, our thoughts ſucceed one another, 
in the invention, or diſcovery of truth. 

What is the uſe of the ſymhetic | me- 
hed, in the ſciences? 
A. This, in the ſciences, is called the me- 
thod of inſtruction, in as much, as laying our 
thoughts cefore others, we generally pro- 
ceed, in the ſynthetic manner, deducing them, 


from their firſt principles, and here, we are- 


to obſerve, that the analytic method, is by 
no means ealculated for inſtruction, becauſe, 
when firſt we ſet out, we are unable to con- 
jecture how far our enquiries may lead us; 
but, in the ſynthetic, we begin with the ex- 
tremes, and proceed through truths alreadyx 
known, untiil without deviatiog, we arrive 
at the end. 
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the whole, js better known, in the beginning 
if the parts are better known, we begin with 


the ſynthetic method, we conſider them diſ- 
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rinctly, arrange them properly together, and 


thus come to a knowledge, of the whole, as, 
in Grammar, we dege with the letters, of 


them ſpMables are made, next, words, and 
ſentences, and laſtly, language, but, if the 


whole is better known, than its parts, we ule 
the analytic method, as, in the ſame example, 


if language he firſt better known; we next 
Ib Scesd to ſentences, words, ſylables, pany d. 


le tens. 


. How are thoſe methods Uuſtrated. in 


| ogics ? 


A. In the ſame manner, das: : in the ana- 
Jutic, we begin with the individual, which is 
the moſt compound, as having the greater com- 
prehenſion, and then, to the propoſitions, 


through lyllogitm, to all ſpecies of reaſoning, 
and again, from reaſoning in general to ſyllo- 
giſms, propoſitions, and individuals, or, ana. 


Iytically, from the individual, to the ſummura 


genus, and ſynthetically, n the ſummum 


genus, to the individual; the analytical me- 


ted. proceeds, from the end, to the means, 


and from the angans, to the extremes, and the 


ſynthetic again, from the extremes, to the 
means, and ſo to the end · 


What is dhe uſe of ae, method. 


in the ſciences ? 0 
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A. This, in the ſciences, is called the method: 


of invention, becauſe, it oblerves the order, 
in Which, our thoughts lucceed one another, 
in the invention, or diſcovery of truth. _ 
What is the uſe of the ſyarhetic , me- 
thod, in the ſciences? 
A. This,. in the ſciences, | is called the me- 
thod of inſtruction, in as much, as laying our 
thoughts cefore others, we generally pro- 


ceed, in the ſynthetic manner, deducing them, 


from their firſt principles, and here, we are- 


to obſerve, that the analytic method, is by 


no means calculated for inſtruction, becauſe, 
when firſt we fet out, we are unable to con- 


jecture how far our enquiries may lead us; 


but, in the ſynthetic, we begin with the ex- 
tremes, and. proceed through truths already 


known, untill without deviating, we arrive 


at the end. 
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